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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


OMESTIC politics are « dead letter. There is usually 
little or nothing stirring at this season; but in the 
present year stagnation is rendered more abundantly 
stagnant by the inevitable reaction from the excitement of 
the general election. Having surfeited on politics for three 
weeks or a month, there is nothing we now care for less. 
The Earl of Malmesbury “ having had his attention directed” 
to a speech of Mr, Gladstone’s, which everybody else read 
some three weeks ago, may do his best, in his clumsy 
floundering sort of way, to draw the right hon. gentleman 
into a newspaper controversy, but few read, and those who 
do far more readily forget, a column of polemics about 
the Peiho. “Let the dead bury its dead,” is the general 
sentiment when the noble earl’s administration of the 
Foreign Office is in question ; and if he were well advised he 
would be the last man to complain of so merciful a verdict. 
It is certainly not likely to be rendered more favourable by 
the discussion which he has so ineffectually attempted to 
excite, with the assistance of Lady Malmesbury. The main 
fact that we gather from it is an addition to our knowledge 
of what a Foreign Secretary does not require to know. We 
were previously aware that in the opinion of the Earl of 
Malmesbury he need not be able to spell, and may be destitute 
of actual information if he has a notion of the books where 
it is to be found. It now seems that he may also dispense 
with the accomplishment of writing a decipherable hand, if 
he has a wife competent to act as an amanuensis. At this 
rate we may in time arrive at the definition of a statesman (@ 
la Malmesbury) as a man who is ignorant of the three R.’s. 
No wonder the noble earl is so strong an opponent of com- 
petitive examinations for admission to the Civil service. 
The only sensible thing about his last appearance in print 
is the time he has chosen for making it. People are 
too busy in planning their autumn trips tc pay much 
attention to it. Their heads are running on Switzerland. 
the Rhine, Scarborough, the Highlands, or the Isle of 
Wight, and such talk as one hears runs mostly on the 
comparative merits of these places of holiday resort. The 
cattle disease and the progress of the cholera, do, indeed, 
supply a rather unpleasant yariety of topics; but, except on 
the part of those who are obliged to stay at home, there is 
every disposition to postpone their discussion to a drearier 
time of the year. The ministers are yachting in the 
Channel, or scattered about in their country-houses. The 
Queen has departed for Germany. Parliament and Convo- 
cation are comfortably prorogued until the 1st of November. 
[hg harvest is progressing satisfactorily, and the country 
otffy asks not to be troubled about public affairs, until it 
again settles down to work and care in the shortening 
evenings of October and the dark days of November. 
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We are happy to hear on the best authority—that of the 
Minister of the Interior—that the recent municipal elections 
in France have passed off to the entire satisfaction of the 
Imperial Government. It had been asserted that the reverse 
was the case, as the Opposition candidates had, in numerous 
instances, triumphed over those whom the prefects delighted 
to honour. This is, however, evidently a mistake, because, 
in truth, there were no Government candidates. “ Local 
questions alone were concerned in the discussion. - There 
could not, therefore, be, in the eyes of the Government 
either conquerors or conquered.” It is, perhaps, slightly 
inconsistent with this statement that the Minister should 
think fit to congratulate himself and his subordinates that, 
“in the chief towns of Departments, eight mayors only 
have not been elected ; in the chief places of Arrondissementg 
233 have been elected, and only 23 have failed ; while in 
the chief towns of Cantons, against 1,963 mayors chosen, 
216 only have not obtained a sufficient number of votes.” 
But we cannot expect a French Minister wholly and at 
once to lay aside his habit of indentifying himself with his 
officials, and of regarding their triumph as, in some sort, 
his own. We prefer to dwell. upon those passages in the 
Ministerial circular which bear testimony to the calmness 
and independence with which the electors have recorded their 
votes ; to the absence of violence and corruption ; to the 
firm resistance which has been opposed to those “‘ impatient 
spirits,” who, being more inclined to abuse liberty than to 
promote its peaceful and regular progress, “have sought to 
falsify the natural sense of our institutions and to draw the 
elections into the domain of politics.” Everywhere, then, 
has been manifest, according to the Marquis de Lavalette, a 
spirit of conciliation; and on all sides proofs have been 
abundant that “ France lives and moves under the agis of 
those two principles which have ever been dear to her heart 
—order and liberty.” That being the case, there is room 
to hope that the Government will see fit to leave the 
electors as free to choose their representatives in the Corps 
Législatif, as they have .been to select the members of the 
municipal councils. If the country is really united in its 
loyalty to the Emperor, there can be no reason why his Ministers 
should use their influence to elect one candidate or to defeat 
another. No dynastic interests being now at stake, it must 
in future be quite unnecessary to put down the election 
committees of independent candidates ; to refuse them the 
use of the Post Office for the distribution of their circulars ; 
or brand them as enemies to the Emperor and his family. 
In point of fact, the time must be nearly ripe for that 
crowning of the edifice to which we have been so long: 
looking forward. It is certainly possible that the complacent 
tone of the Ministerial circular is only assumed in order to 
cover a defeat. But we can have no hesitation in rejecting 
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a supposition which would impute insincerity and duplicity 
to one of his Imperial Majesty’s principal Ministers. 
Austria and Prussia have not yet been able to come to 
an understanding with reference to the Duchies. Liberal as 
were the last offers of the Court of Vienna, they have not 
proved satisfactory to the Court of Berlin. M. von Bis- 
marck will abate nothing of the claims which he put 
forward in February last, one of which is that Prussia shall 
have the right to levy soldiers and sailors in the territories 
of the future duke of Slesvig-Holstein. To that Austria 
will not assent, and it is said that she is disposed to act for 


the future in concert with the Bund. Such a step would | 
| Grande, are of a very unfriendly character, frequently re- 


no doubt render her popular in Germany ; but it would 
hardly lead to any important results. The secondary States 
are too timid, and their interests are too strongly committed 
to the side of fear to risk a rupture with Prussia. On the 
other hand, it is well understood that M. von Bismarck will 
stick at nothing in order to attain his object ; and it is even 
said that he has hinted to a member of the Italian Govern- 





| 


| 


going to the landlord in the shape of increased rent. We 
dare say that the principle of the decision will recommend 
itself to the Oriental mind ; but we confess that we are at 
a loss to understand how it is to be practically carried into 
effect. Further legislation on this important subject must 
inevitably take place ; but it will be scarcely possible to 
deprive the cultivators of the soil of the tenant right which 
this decision has conferred upon them. It is to be hoped 
that whoever draws up the next Act, will contrive to couch 
it in terms which will be capable of legal interpretation. 


It is said that the relations between the United States 
troops and those of the Emperor Maximilian, on the Rio 


sulting in personal encounters, when soldiers of either army 
cross to the opposite bank of the river. According to one 
report, General Brown at Brownsville had actually gone so 
far as to promise his assistance to Juarez ; while, according 
to another, the Imperial Mexican Government has directed 
the concentration of 35,000 troops at Matamoras, in order 


ment that a good understanding between Prussia and Italy | to oppose the supposed aggressive designs of the large bodies 
might be advantageous to both parties, and that, as one of of Federal troops moving into Texas. In all probability, 


its results, Victor Emmanuel might, “ under_certain circum- 
stances,” obtain possession of Venetia. It would certainly 
be a curious thing if the ultimate result of a movement 
undertaken for the spoliation of Denmark were to be the 
final and complete liberation of Italy. But we do not 


expect matters will go so far as that ; the mere threat of | 


an alliance between Prussia and Italy will no doubt be 
sufficient to reduce Francis Joseph to submission. In the 
meantime, M. von Bismarck has distinguished himself by a 
stroke of impudence and audacity which throws into the 
shade all his former performances in the same line. Austria 
and Prussia wrested the Duchies from Denmark on the 
ground that Christian IX. had no title to them, and that 
the Duke of Augustenburg was the rightful possessor of 
their throne. As the two German Powers are, however, 
in possession of Slesvig-Holstein under a treaty with the 
King of Denmark, it is necessary to set up his title in order 
to render their own valid. Accordingly, the Crown- 


lawyers of Berlin have duly discovered that “the right of | 


succession of 1853, having been published and duly intro- 
duced into the Duchies, his Majesty’s rights of succession 
must be cousidered as legally established, and these have 
been transferred by the Treaty of Vienna to Prussia and 
Austria.” The rights of the Duke of Augustenburg 
are thus very effectually got rid of ; but the war against 
Denmark is stamped with a character which we need not 
describe. M. Bismarck’s position is now identical with that 
of a thief who should vindicate his right to stolen property 
found in his possession, on the ground that he took it from 
the rightful owner. 


If Indian affairs attracted any attention in England, the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court in what is known as 
“the Great Rent case” would not fail to excite considerable 
attention. For it has a most important bearing upon the 
relations between 100 millions of peasants and their land- 
lords ; and it virtually settles that under Act 10 of 1859 
all the peasantry of North India who have held the same 
land for twelve years are not tenants at all, but are in fact 
co-proprietors with their landlords, Under that Act land- 
lords are only permitted to raise the rents of tenants who 
have held of them for twelve years “to fair and equitable 
rates.” It is difficult to conceive how words so vague, and 
indeed so destitute of definite meaning should ever have 
found their way into an Act of the Legislature. There, how- 
ever, they were, and it was necessary to interpret them. 
The Chief Justice insisted that they did in fact impose no 
restriction whatever upon the landlord, and that he was 
entitled to exact whatever the competition of those who 
might seek to become his tenants would give him. This may 
be the only sound and indeed the only practical rule, but it 
is quite clear that it did not satisfy the terms of the Act. 
It is sheer waste of words to talk of “fair and equitable 
terms” when you mean that a thing shall fetch what it will 
bring in the open market. So the other fourteen judges 


_ King Christian IX. (of Denmark), recognised by the law of | 


these rumours are very much exaggerated, or are wholly 
destitute of foundation ; but they serve to indicate the ten- 
dency of public opinion in the United States, and to show 
the precariousness of the peace now existing between that 
country and Mexico. We are inclined to draw the same 
inference from the fact that Mr. Seward has sent a despatch 
to the American Minister in Paris intimating that the 
Cabinet of Washington has left itself at liberty to deal with 
the Mexican question at a suitable opportunity. If President 
Johnson had no intention to intervene, or if he had decided 
not to do so, there is no reason on earth why he should not 
say so at once. His present attitude must inevitably infuse 
a certain coolness into his relations with the Court of the 
Tuileries ; and it can scarcely be supposed that he would 
incur this inconvenience without some serious motive. At 
present, however, the state of his finances is not such as 
to permit the adoption of an intermeddling or aggressive 
policy, and the continuous reduction of the army and navy 
of the United States is inconsistent with any immediate 
action ; still, although it may be postponed, the danger 
exists, nor will it be renewed by anything but an early and 
decisive triumph of the Franco-Mexican forces over the 


_ partizans of Juarez. The domestic politics of the United 


States are in almost as quiescent a condition as those of 
England. But the present calm is only the lull before the 
storm. When Congress meets, the great question of negro- 
suffrage will have to be decided ; and it is clear that it will 


_ lead to a very animated and embittered contest. The great 








thought, and they have therefore—although for very dif- | 


ferent reasons—decided that the Asiatic rule of custom 


must be adhered to, and that custom will best be carried out | 


by enhancing rent, not absolutely to what is fair and | 


equitable, but proportionately to the old rent and the rise in 
prices, so that landlord and tenant shall share the profit 
accruing from such rise in prices instead of the whole profit 


majority of intelligent Americans, no doubt, concur with the 
President in thinking that men just emancipated from a 
condition of slavery are not fitted to discharge the duties 
of freemen. There is, however, a noisy and active, if not 
powerful party who believe in universal suffrage as a 
religious dogma, and are ready, without regard to conse- 
quences, to follow the advice of Mr. Chase, and “ take this 
right up to the throne of God, and lay it upon His altar ; 
for it is a matter of sacred justice.” 








LORD STANLEY ON THE PATENT LAWS. 


Lorp Stan zezy has, at the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
announced his adhesion to the views of those who wéuld 
abolish patents for inventions. The conversion of so eminent 
a statesman to that way of thinking will be viewed as a great 
triumph by the very small but very dogmatic class of writers 
to whom he gives the support of his name; and, as he was 
chairman of the Committee which lately reported on the 
amendment of the law on that subject, it must be fairly 
admitted that he has not decided without full means of under- 
standing the subject. But his opinions are not quite unquali- 
fied, and his qualifications derive peculiar importance from 
the character of his mind. He does not dispute that the 
system of rewarding a meritorious invention by securing 
the sole use to the inventor for a limited term of years is in 
principle sound, just, and reasonable. He candidly quotes the 
doctrine of Mr. John Stuart Mill, that the abolition of the 
patent laws would be “not free trade, but free right of 
stealing,” and he admits that the system is not only supported 
by very great thinkers, but by the laws of every civilized com- 
munity in this country and in America. But he rests his 
whole opposition on the difficulty of fairly carrying out the 
principle in detail, and on the evils of which the present state 
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of the law is productive. Now, this is very characteristic of 
Lord Stanley’s peculiar turn of mind. He is eminently 
practical, eminently incapable of imagination or creation. No 
man sees more clearly existing abuses, blunders, evils; but he 
cannot conceive the woixing of a system which he does not see. 
So, looking at the mischiefs which a bad patent law operates, 
he rushes to the conclusion that there is no remedy for them 
but the abolition of the patent laws altogether, because he is 
incapable of foreseeing the larger mischiefs which would be a 
consequence of that abolition, and equally incapable of seeing 
the construction of a system which would avoid the dangers of 
abolition while mitigating the evils of the existing rules. 

This striking mental characteristic becomes apparent on a 
mere glance at the objections which Lord Stanley takes to the 
system of a patent law. Admitting, as we have observed he 
does, the soundness of the principle in theory, his objections 
are wholly of detail. In the first place, he says we have an 
enormous multiplication of patents, many for very trivial im- 
provements ; some taken out on mere speculation that they 
must be bought up by those who would make a real improve- 
ment; others created or bought up by large manufacturers, in 
order to prevent rivals from entering the trade. Then in the 
second place, he observes that many minds may, at the same 
moment, be in pursuit of, and on the verge of discovering, some 
useful idea, and that it is unreasonable to allow the accident 
of a patent for it being first secured by one of the number to 
bar the way to all the rest. In the third place, he objects to 
the immense expense of legal inquiries into patents, an ex- 
pense he thinks not dependent on the defects of existing tri- 
bunals, but on the nature of the questions to be investigated; 
and he denies that any of these evils could be obviated or 
diminished by the establishment of any controlling power over 
the granting of patents, with the design of limiting them to 
strictly novel and useful inventions, because he thinks no 
tribunal could ‘perform such a task, or bear up against the 
remonstrances of those whom it rejected. 

But while the inconveniences of the existing system are 
thus vividly portrayed, it is certainly remarkable to find 
so entire an absence of appreciation of the inconveniences 
of its total abolition. Let us try to supply this important 
void in the argument. Supposing there was no protection 
of inventions, what would be the first consequence? In 
the case of an imventor engaged himself in the manu- 
facture in which he had devised a new process, the first 
impulse would be that he should endeavour to preserve his 
secret. But a manufacture conducted in secrecy is at enormous 
disadvantage. The restrictions of the excise laws, from 
which so many of the branches of our native industry are now 
only emerging, and which for so many years crippled their 
growth, are nothing to those of attempted secrecy. Processes 
must be separated, that the workmen may not comprehend the 
mystery, immense wages must be paid to retain them from 
deserting to competitors, simplicity must be avoided, and 
expense introduced for no purpose but to complicate and confuse 
the methods used. Experiments for further improvement must 
be avoided, for they would not only tend to disclosure, but to 
the loss of the outlay incurred in establishing the existing 
expensive methods. After all, if the attempt to maintain the 
secret was successful, the public would be no gainers, for it 
would constitute a strict monopoly, and, unlike a patent, a 
monopoly that would be lasting till either the secret was dis- 
covered, or till it died with its first employers. If, however, a 
rival succeeded in learning it, the monopoly would still be as 
strict and injurious; and only in the case of the secret becoming 
universally known before the expiry of the fourteen years 
during which a patent would have protected it, would there be 
the smallest possibility of public gain. But if we take the 
case of an invention not applying to a process used by the 
manufacturer, but of an improvement in the means by which work 
is done,—in machinery, for example, to be employed in a given 
trade, we shall find a different class of evils resulting from the 
abolition of protection to novelty. Here there can be no secrecy, 
for the finished article shows the improvement on its face. 
But what motive will there be to induce a maker of machinery 
on a large scale to improve its character, when by so doing he 
will not raise any fresh distinction in his own favour as com- 
pared with his competitors, seeing that all of them may next 
day imitate, without the expense of any previous trials, the 
improvement which he has elaborated at great cost of time 
and money? Nothing obviously can so tend to make every 
manufacturer set his face against improvements, as the know- 








outside the trade. A very large proportion of our most valuable 
inventions belong to this category. Now, it is certain that the 
main motive of all such minds is the hope of being able to 
secure a reward. Other motives, of course, exist besides this. 
There is the hope of glory, and the innate impulse of inven- 
tion. But few indeed would exercise the immense perseverance 
and labour needful to make any such valuable idea practically 
available, unless stimulated by the expectation of the reward 
of wealth, as well as of barren honour. Now, from this class 
of persons the total abolition of patents would take away every 
hope of such a result. They can turn their idea to profit only 
by selling it to some person to whom it will be practically valu- 
able ; but who will buy when by the mere fact of the purchase 
and use the idea becomes the property of all the world? Thus, 


| from whatever point we view the system which Lord Stanley 
| would establish, we shall find that his “free stealing” would 


be a disastrous policy for the nation. He objects that the multi-~ 
plicity of patents makes progress slow; but his remedy would 
stop progress altogether. He complains of manufacturers being 
hampered ; but he would hamper them infinitely more by com- 


| pelling them to advance, if at all, under the fetter of attempted 


secrecy. He urges that several inventors may be disappointed 
by one obtaining a prior patent ; but he would disappoint and 
deter every application and research by refusing recompense 
to all alike. This rough doctoring of abuses is not statesman- 
ship, and will not, we are persuaded, gain the support of the 
English public, much as it is inclined to admire and respect 
Lord Stanley’s zeal and abilities. 

We do not, as our readers know, at all defend the abuses of 
the present law. But neither do we believe them irremediable. 
And it ought always to be kept in view that the Patent Law 
system is not based solely upon a recognition of the right of @ 
man to profit in the results of his own ideas, but upon the 
principle of a bargain between him and the State. The public 
says, you shall be protected, for a moderate term of years, 
against infringement, provided you describe your invention so 
distinctly that after that period any person can use it. This 
is the fundamental condition of the validity of every patent. Of 
course it would be possible for the State to buy up, at a money 
price, the idea which it thus purchases, for the public benefit, 
by grant of a limited monopoly of use; and this is the course 
often hinted at by those who, advocating the abolition of 
patents, cannot resist the argument of unfairness to the owners 
of ideas. But it would be immediately found that to assess 
the value in advance would be wholly impracticable, that it 
would give equal dissatisfaction to the public and to inventors, 
and that it would lead often to the result of large sums being 
given for that which is useless, and small sums for that which 
is of infinite value. Therefore the State wisely leaves the 
reward to be assessed by the value of the invention; and 
what is wanted to relieve our system from its present evils 
is merely the development of this principle. Ifa patent were 
not allowed to stand unless in three or five years the patentee 
could prove public appreciation by evidence of its use (or of 
combination to resist its use), the evil of multiplicity of patents, 
and of their check to further invention, would be almost wholly 
swept away, for in no case could they operate a longer delay unless 
they were intrinsically valuable. And if we had a tribunal which, 
in return for the patent fees, would pass no application which 
was not at least novel, and which would be competent to judge 
with accuracy whether it was afterwards infringed, we should 
enormously reduce the number, and not less the expense, of 
patent cases. Lord Stanley disputes this. But he must be 
alike unconversant with law and with science, if he does not 
know that a case is prolonged in precise proportion to the 
incompetence of the Court which tries it, and if he thinks it 
impossible for a properly-qualified Court to refuse its pre- 
liminary sanction to an invention in substance already known. 
It is not necessary to argue seriously that a jury picked up 
from the streets cannot expeditiously and accurately decide a 
point which a scientific judge would dispose of in half an hour, 
and that such a judge would refuse sanction to many a patent 
which the Attorney and Solicitor-General now allow to pass 
with the confirmation that it is novel and useful. 








THE MATTERHORN ACCIDENT. 


We quite understand and entirely respect the reasons which 
led Mr. Whymper to maintain a rather prolonged silence in 


| regard to the terrible catastrophe of which he was a horrified 


ledge that he will have all his pains for nothing, and be after | 


all undersold in the very article he has striven to perfect. 
Lastly, let us view the case of inventions not made by manu- 
facturers, or by thosein their employment, but by men wholly 


{ 
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spectator. ‘Io say nothing of the reluctance which he must 
naturally have felt to face “the painful task of narration,” he 
was no doubt unwilling to risk even the appearance of being 
eager to put himself forward as the only Englishman who has 
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; a | In some places there is but little to hold. The general slope of 
as yet safely ascended and descended the hitherto unconquere | the pate Se ga less than 40°, and snow had consequently acoumu- 


Matterhorn. But after the appeals ad yogis him hy the | lated and filled up the irregularities of the rock face, leaving only 
press and by the President of the Alpine Club, his motives can | Gooasional fragments projecting here and there. ‘These were at times 
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no longer be misconstrued, and every one will admit that he 
has only performed a melancholy duty, in writing the full, 
clear, and perfectly satisfactory account of the accident which 
has appeared within the last few days in the columns of the 
Times. That account, which is characterized by perfect good 
taste and good feeling, disposes of many errors which had 
crept into previous statements, removes more than one mis- 


conception which had been painfully felt by the friends of | 


some of the unfortunate party, and places beyond question the 
true cause of this unfortunate casualty. 

It seems that on the 12th ult. Mr. Whymper and Lord 
Francis Douglas arrived at Zermatt, with the intention of 
ascending the Matterhorn. They were amply provided with 
ropes, and they were both men whose experience in, and 
aptitude for, mountain-climbing, warranted them in attacking 
any difficulties that could be overcome by endurance and by 
steadiness of head, hand, and foot. At Zermatt they were 
joined by Mr. Hudson and Mr. Hadow. The first of these 
gentlemen was well known as one of the finest mountaineers of 
the day. But a sad and, as it turned out, a fatal error was 
committed in allowing Mr. Hadow to attempt the ascent. 
We cannot blame Mr. Whymper for accepting Mr. Hudson’s 
assurance that his companion was a sufficiently good man for 
the expedition. It is, however, now clear that Mr. Hudson 
had formed his opinion rashly and on insufficient data. His 
main reason for the confidence he expressed in Mr. Hadow was 
that he had done Mont Blanc in less time than most men. 
That was no doubt a proof of stoutness and endurance, but as 
there is no rock-work in the ascent of Mont Blanc, it proved 
nothing at all as to Mr. Hadow’s fitness to encounter the 

liar difficulties of the Matterhorn. Some other excursions 
in which that gentleman had borne part were also mentioned, 
but as they were unknown to Mr. Whymper, they could hardly 
have been of a first-rate character; and, as the event proved, 
they had not been sufficient to educate Mr. Hadow’s powers of 
climbing and his steadiness of foot up to the requisite pitch. 
Mr. Hudson’s partiality for his friend, and his undue reliance 
upon the deductions to be drawn from his having gone up and 
come down Mont Blanc at racing pace, evidently misled a 
judgment which was usually cautious and sound. 

Having made the requisite preparations, the party startedfrom 
Zermatt on the morning of Thursday, the 13th. They mounted 
without difficulty to a height of 11,000 feet, and then pitched their 
tent and rested for the night. They had with them an abundance 
of rope—350 feet of strong rope, and more than 200 feet of a 
weaker and lighter kind. For some reason which is still unex- 
plained, some wire rope which Mr. Hudson had with him was 
not used. But this point is quite unimportant, because, so far 
from the accident being due to any weakness in the line, it was 
that very weakness which saved the lives of the survivors of 
the band. In the accounts which first reached England it was 
stated that the party had gone out with the intention of 
merely exploring the approaches to the mountain, and it was 
suggested, if not expressly asserted, that they had been seduced 
by the apparent easiness of their task into an unwise and pre- 
cipitate conversion of a mere reconnaissance into a serious 
attack. That, however, we now learn from Mr. Whymper, was 
not the case. What was done was done deliberately, with full 
forethought and of set purpose. There seems equally little 
foundation for another assertion—that all but one of the party 
passed a sleepless night, and consequently went fatigued to 
the next day’s work. Mr. Whymper does not expressly say 
that he and his friends slept as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances; but from the manner in which he 
refers to the subject we gather that this was so; and, at all 
events, we have his distinct assurance that at no part of the 
following day did any one of the company show the slightest 
signs of fatigue. They were astir long before daybreak on the 
14th, and started directly it was possible to move. By ten or 


which Mr. Whymper describes as follows :— 











| covered with a thin glaze of ice, from the snow above having melted 


and frozen again during the night. Still it was a place over which 
any fair mountaineer might pass in safety.” 


We are afraid that when Mr. Whymper talks of a “ fair 
mountaineer,” he is unconsciously thinking of such men as 
himself, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Professor Tyndall, 
or other well-known Alpine explorers. But whatever may 
be his standard, it soon became evident that Mr. Hadow was 
not up to it. He proved to be totally inexperienced in this 
kind of work, and had to be constantly assisted. He was the 
only one of the party who was unequal to the task he had set 
himself. But his shortcomings were so decided that we can 
only express our astonishment that he was suffered to proceed. 
The descent over such a piece of rock as that described is 
always far more dangerous and far more trying than the 
ascent to those who are not sure-footed. And although we 
are told that no suggestion was made that Mr. Hadow should 
stop, the thought must have occurred to more than one of the 
experienced mountaineers who were with him that his in- 
efficiency, which was only a source of delay and difficulty in 
going up, would be a source of infinite peril in coming down. 
It is, indeed, perfectly clear that such a thought did occur to 
Croz, and we can only regret that he did not firmly insist on 
a step which would, in all probability, have saved his own life 
and the lives of his companions. 


We need not dwell upon what occurred until the party again 
reached the same spot in descending. Every possible precaution 
seems to have been taken, except that of attaching a rope to 
the rock—a measure which, after being suggested by Mr. 
Whymper, was unaccountably lost sight of. The whole party 
were roped together. “ Only one man moved at a time; 
when he was firmly planted, the next advanced, and so on,” 
But even these precautions were insufficient to make up for 
poor Mr. Hadow’s shortcomings. In spite of Mr. Whymper’s 
evident desire to say no more than is strictly necessary on this 
point, it is clear that he was perfectly helpless. Croz had 
to take hold of his legs and place his feet in their proper 
position. Even when this was done for him he could not keep 
his footing, but slipped, and fell upon the guide as the latter, 
after putting him in position, was in the act of turning round 
to continue the descent. Croz was knocked off his legs at 
once, and the sudden jerk carried away Hudson and Lord 
Francis Douglas. At the moment of the accident the rope 
was not tight between Hadow and Hudson, and between 
Hudson and Lord Francis; but it does not therefore follow 
that there was any negligence on their part. In descending a 
place like the one in question, men must be guided in a great 
measure by the nature of the ground in taking up their places; 
and therefore, even although all were standing still at the time 
of the accident, the rope might unavoidably have been slack 
between some of the men. Of course, as Mr. Whymper writes, 
a slack piece between a man who has slipped and the next in 
line causes the former “to acquire, before he is stopped, a 
momentum that may drag down one after another and bring 
destruction upon all.” Between Lord Francis Douglas and 
Taugwalder, and again between Taugwalder and Mr. Whymper, 
the rope was thoroughly “ tight.” .The shock came upon the 
two latter “as upon one man.” They were able to resist its 
first force, and to save themselves from being carried off their 
legs. But in Mr. Whymper’s opinion they could not have 
withstood the momentum which the four falling men had then 
acquired, and, had the rope held, all must have gone together, 
Fortunately for the survivors, the rope did not hold; it parted, 
not, as was at first said, in consequence of fraying against a rock, 
but in mid air; and, while four met a fate at which we shudder 
to think, three were saved. 


The cause of the catastrophe is now plain. It was entirely 
due to the presence of an inexperienced and incompetent 


on a high-spirited horse and set off for a day’s hunting in 
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eleven they had gained a height of about 14,500 feet, without | mountaineer. Had Mr. Hudson, Mr. Whymper, and Lord ' 

having met with a single check or difficulty. Thus far they | Francis Douglas, been accompanied only by Croz and .the q 

had mounted by the north-east face of the mountain; but it | Taugwalders, they would, in all likelihood, have safely aceom- - 

then became necessary to change the direction of their ascent. | plished a task for which they were prepared by natural gifts and " } 

Above them rose the sheer precipice, which those who have | by previous experience. But as the strength of a chain is only ¥; . 

i either seen the mountain, or who have studied a good photo: | that of its weakest link, so in such hazardous work as that of 4 I 
i graph, will easily recognise. For a time they ascended by the | descending the slippery slopes of the Matterhorn, the strength 

4 | arréte which forms the edge of this wall of rock, and then | of a party is very much reduced to that of its weakest member. 

# | turned over to the right or north-western face. We do not Of course, if people will attempt what they are unequal to, SS 

a | quite understand whether it was on the arréte or on this north- | they will come to grief in Alpine climbing, as in many other i . 

y western face that the difficulty of the ascent began; but on things. A raw hand who stood up against the bowling of | 

one or the other they came to aslope about 300 feet in height, | Jackson or Willsher in a cricket-match, or a cockney mounted : s 
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Leicestershire, would be sure to find severely, if not fatally, 
the consequences of their imprudence. The fact that they did 
so would, however, be no argument against first-rate cricketers 


or perfect horsemen continuing their favourite amusements. In | anxiety lest the Government should be contented with his 


like manner, the fact that unpractised feet slip and slide in 
places where to slip and slide is death, furnishes no reason why 
those who have acquired the requisite steadiness should refrain 
from traversing places which are tolerably safe to them, 
although infinitely dangerous to others. But the casualty on the 
Matterhorn ought certainly to make men who set off to “ do 
the Alps,” with little or no previous knowledge or preparation, 
far more careful than they are in many cases, to proportion 
their work to their powers. A man may be a capital pedestrian, 
and yet be as helpless as a child or as timid as a woman on an 


the heaviest of punishments fall upon his head. Nothing, it is 
said, will satisfy a large portion of the people but Mr. Davis’s 


| life, and even the most moderate people express a feeling of 


ice-slope or on a narrow and slippery ridge of rock. He has | 


no right to hazard the lives of himself and others by under- 
taking a dangerous expedition, for which he has not qualified 
himself by previous practice in less-exposed situations. At all 
events, we trust that there will hereafter be no false delicacy on 
the part of tried mountaineers in refusing to compromise their 
safety by accepting the companionship of untried associates. 








THE “ TIMES” AND MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


In point of mere expediency, there is a good deal to be said 
in favour of deserting the unfortunate, oppressing the weak, 
and kicking those who are down, but happily, mankind are not 
yet entirely governed by considerations of self-interest. Even 
in these latter days, generous sentiments—or shall we say 
prejudices P—have not wholly lost their sway. And whatever 
reason and prudence may suggest in favour of such a course, 
we cannot help entertaining a certain amount of disgust when 
we find men deserting in adversity a cause to which, in its 
prosperity, they ostentatiously paraded their attachment. The 
case is still worse when the ready renegade, not content with 
deserting the cause, takes to aspersing its leaders, and lends 
himself to the circulation of calumnies and slanders directed 
against those whom he but lately extolled to the skies. 
Honourable men have but one sentiment in regard to such a 
person ; and we do not see why conduct which is held base and 
mean in an individual should be more lightly regarded when 
the offender is a newspaper. Certainly it ought not to be 
passed over in s'lence, when the journal in question is one that 
is supposed to represent the country in an especial manner, and 
to reflect, with almost unerring accuracy, the varying phases of 
public opinion. It is for that reason that we desire to call atten- 
tion to a letter from “ Our Own Correspondent” in the United 
States, which appeared in a recent number of the Times. Every 
one can recollect how heartily our contemporary espoused the 
interests of the South when the South seemed winning. Itswriters 
at home and its correspondents in America combined to set forth 
the men and the cause of the Confederacy in the most glowing 
colours. Impartial spectators did indeed think that the thing 
was rather over-done, and doubted whether the one side was quite 
so black, or the other quite so white, as they were painted in 
Printing-house-square. Perhaps the same idea occurred to the 
conductors of the Times. At any rate, it was noticeable that 
as the fortunes of the South became clouded, the picture rapidly 
assumed a soberer hue. Merits previously denied to them were 
one after another discovered in Mr. Lincoln and General Grant ; 
and since victory was finally declared, the Federals have had 
no cause to complain of the treatment they have received from 
the “leading journal.” If this were all, it would be hardly worth 
noticing. “ Be always on the winning side,” has been so long 
the motto of the Times, that nobody expects from it favour 
for an unpopular, or fidelity to an unfortunate, cause. We 
have seen it box the political compass so often, that we have 
come to regard its performance of that operation with an 
equanimity which is not, however, that of respect. Had it 
therefore been content to say that the South was wrong, and 
the North right, from first to last; that Lee was no general 
and Davis no statesman, we should simply have accepted such 
statements as things that might be anticipated under existing 
circumstances. But it is impossible to withhold our expression 
of indignation at a letter written with the obvious purpose of 
excusing the savage howl of the Northerners for the life of Mr. 
Davis—of excusing it, moreover, by the revival of calumnies 
which were so long since exploded by the same correspondent, 
or if not by him, by”better informed correspondents of the 
same paper. 

The writer in question begins by telling us that, so far from 
public opinion softening towards Mr. Davis, there is no indica- 
tion of such a change; but that, on the contrary, circumstances 
are always occurring which strengthen the general desire to see 




















banishment. So far we have nothing to complain of. It is 
quite right that a correspondent should give a faithful account 
of the opinions and feelings prevailing amongst those whose 
opinions and feelings it is his duty to record. If the Northern 
people are not capable of practising generosity and magnanimity 
towards a fallen foe, even in the hour of victory, by all means 
let us have the fact in all its disagreeable truth. But we 
confess that we were astounded, as we read on, to be told that 
although this eager craving for vengeance might appear repre- 
hensible, it was not so very unreasonable after all. Nay, not 
only can it be explained,—it can even, it seems, be justified. 
It does not arise from party passion—nothing of the :ind— 
but is entirely due to “ the incredible and infamous treatment 
which the Northern captured soldiers received in Southern 
prisons.” Well, we are ready to admit that if anything of the 
kind could be proved, and if it could be shown that Mr. Davis 
had sanctioned or connived at the ill-usage, it would go far to 
palliate a desire for vengeance. But is there any such proof 
in existence? The Times’ correspondent asserts that there is— 
“overwhelming and unanswerable.” When, however, he proceeds 
to tell us what it is, we find that it consists of the report of the 
Sanitary Commission, published several months ago, and the 
sensation photographs of emaciated Federal soldiers which were 
annexed thereto. Now, this document and these photographs 
are not new things. They were elaborately noticed when they 
appeared by the then Times correspondent at New York, 
who did not hesitate to express the most decided opinion 
that they were grossly unfair to the South. From the Tiines 
correspondent at Richmond we have had constant denials 
that the Federal prisoners were treated with anything like 
harshness and inhumanity. From his own personal observa- 
tion, he contradicted the stories which were circulated in the 
Northern papers us to the cruelty practised in the Libby 
prison. So long as the South held its own those denials and 
counter-statements were implicitly accepted by the conductors. 
of the Times. They cannot have already forgotten the 
letters of Dr. Mackay and Mr. Lawley, and yet they now 
permit some new correspondent to disinter the exploded 
calumnies of the Sanitary Commission and palm them off upon 
the English public as newly-discovered and unquestionable 
facts. It may be said that this is, after all, only the letter of 
a correspondent, for which the editor is not answerable. But 
such an excuse cannot justify the insertion on the authority of 
“ Our Own Correspondent,” of statements directly contradicting 
others which had previously appeared in the same paper. 
In common justice they should not have been allowed to go 
forth to the world without at least an intimation that they were 
contradicted by the Southerners, and that to that contradiction 
the Times itself had heretofore given entire credence. If the 
editor has changed his opinion on the subject, it would be only 
manly to sayso. But there is something eminently the reverse 
of manliness in keeping one correspondent to say all that is 
favourable to the South when it was in the ascendant, and 
letting loose another to say all that is damaging to Mr. Davis 
now that he is a prisoner on the eve of being tried for his life. 
Our contemporary would only have shown a prudent regard for 
his own character, if, recollecting what has appeared in his 
columns, he had consigned to the waste-paper basket this elabo- 
rate, slanderous, and sophistical apology for the execution of 
Mr. Davis. 

We say that it is “slanderous,” not only on the authority 
of other correspondents of the Times, but on that of every English 
traveller who visited the South during the war. One of the 
ablest and most observant of these—Lieutenant-Colonel: 
Freemantle—has already come forward to repeat the testimony 
which he gave in his published work to the “ generosity and 
humanity” with which the Northern prisoners were always 
treated by the Confederates. He admits, indeed, that “ they 
must have suffered dreadfully and been almost starved at 
Andersonville,” but then he points out that these were “ hard- 
ships which they had to endure in common with Confederate 
soldiers, women, and children in many parts of the South; 
the superior numbers and resources of the enemy at the 
latter period of the war having enabled him to lay waste 
the crops and destroy the means of subsistence as well as of 
railway communication.” Of course, if that be so—and we very 


’ 


“much prefer the evidence of Colonel Freemantle and of Mr. Law- 


ley (the Times correspondent at Richmond) to that of the Federal 
Sanitary Commission—the justification of the Confederates 
is complete.. They could not be expected to feed, lodge, and 
clothe their enemies better than their own troops. If they 
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shared with the former all that the Federal armies had left 
them, a did everything which could be demanded of them. 
But Colonel Freemantle does not stop here. He shows that 
the cruelty of keeping vast numbers of men confined in places 
where they could only be fed with the greatest difficulty, was 
due to Mr. Lincoln, and not to Mr. Davis. The latter would 
have been delighted to exchange the 15,000 starving Federals at 
Andersonville for a similar number of Confederates, who 
were, at the same time, rotting at Johnson’s Island ; but 
Mr. Lincoln would not consent to the exchange. The 
simple truth is, that the Federals knew very well that the 
individual soldier was far more valuable to the Confederates 
than to them. They saw that it was their interest to 
sacrifice a number of their own men, in order to keep a 
corresponding number of the enemy out of the field. Upon 
that sound but cruel calculation they threw every possible 
obstacle in the way of the exchange of prisoners; and 
with them must rest the main responsibility of the 
sufferings which the prisoners endured. By no one was 


those sufferings more regretted than by General Lee, who | 


expressed in the most emphatic terms to Colonel Freemantle, 


after the battle of Gettysburgh, how deeply he felt the neces- | 
sity of marching them to Richmond, under which he was laid — 


by the policy of his adversaries. We have never yet come 
across a tittle of evidence to show that inhumanity could be 
fairly charged against Mr. Davis; and we: cannot, therefore, 














where and when it was confirmed, and “the names of the 
members of the committee who voted the resolution embodied 
in the minute.” To this the secretary replied that the letter 
thus addressed by Mr. Hopkinson to the committee should be 
laid before that body at their next meeting on Thursday, the 
20th of July (the letter was dated on the 14th). It was on 
the 20th that the election for Berkshire took place; so that, ag 
Mr. Hopkinson remarked in a subsequent letter of the 17th, he 
was to be kept under the influence of a species of intimidation 
until after the election was over, since any further resolution to 
which the committee might come could not be communicated 
to him until the evening of the 20th at the very earliest, or 
more probably; the morning of the 2lst. “ You have, then,” 
continues Mr. Hopkinson, addressing the committee, “ assumed 
| powers, and held yourselves out to me as possessing powers, 

which you knew you did not possess, in causing to be written 

to me an inquisitorial letter on the subject of the exercise of 

my suffrage for Berkshire, founded on an anonymous malignant 
| falsehood, or, worse still, on a malignant falsehood, the author 
_.of which you knew, but dared not avow. In directing this 
_ letter to be written, you have been guilty of a flagrant abuse 
of your office of committee-men, and of a serious offence 
against me and all the members of the Conservative Club.” 
| Furthermore, Mr. Hopkinson stated that, up to the 13th of 
_ July, on the evening of which day he received the first letter of 
_ the secretary, he was uncertain whether he should vote at the 





too strongly denounce the careless or dishonest countenance Berkshire election at all, or, if he did so, in what direction he 


now given to imputations which are made against him for an | 
obvious and vindictive purpose. We cannot now enter into | 
the particular statements which the correspondent has culled | 
from the report of the Sanitary Commission, nor is it neces- 
sary. They were all examined into by a committee of the | 
late Confederate Congress, whose denial is at least worth as — 


much as the assertion on the other side, But we prefer 


to rest our case on the evidence of the Times itself, and of | 
Englishmen of unimpeachable veracity. On their authority | 


we maintain with confidence that the heavy indictment now | 
| the deed was done—viz., on the 22nd of July—Mr. Hopkinson 


brought against Mr. Davis is nothing better than a skilfully- 


concocted slander. The Northern people have some excuse for | 
believing it, for undoubtedly their friends and relations have 


suffered and died in Southern prisons. But it is inexcusable 
for an English writer or an English journal to pander to 
resentment and to passion, and lend their countenance before- 
hand to a judicial murder. We still hope that the better sense 
and better feeling of the Northern people will finally prevail, 
and that the life of Mr. Davis may be spared; but we confess 
that we fear the worst when we read such a letter as that upon 
which we have been commenting. 








CLUB TYRANNY. 


THe morals of club government require to be reduced to 
something like definite form and legality. Scandals are econ- 
stantly arising, which show how loose and vague are the rela- 
tions existing between clubs collectively and their members 
individually. A few months ago, the Garrick Club lost 
some of its most distinguished members, owing to a very 
questionable exhibition of temper on the part of that body; 
and now the Conservative Club has got itself into hot-water by 
an act which can only be described as one of would-be 
despotism, combined with contemptible weakness. On the 


13th of July, Mr. Charles Hopkinson, one of the members of | 


the club, received a letter from the secretary, setting forth 
that, “it having been reported to the committee ” that he, Mr. 
Hopkinson, had given his pledge “ to vote for the three Liberal | 
candidates for Berkshire, Messrs. Walter, Bouverie, and 
Cramer,” the secretary was instructed to inquire if such was 
the fact, and to request the favour of an early reply. The 
committee seem to have been very much in the dark with 
regard to the whole proceeding. In the first place, there was 
mo such candidate as Mr. Cramer, the third candidate being 
Lord Uffington ; in the second place, Mr. Hopkinson had not 
formed the intention imputed to him. The latter gentleman, 
however, did not choose to deny at the moment the allegation | 
that he was going to vote for the Liberals at the coming 
election, because to have made such denial would have been a 
tacit admission of the committee’s right to ask the question. 
He therefore took high ground, and requested that the 
committee would give him the name and address of the 
person who had “reported” the alleged intention, the pre- 
cise words used, when and where they were used, the 
words in which the resolution stood on the minute-book 
of the committee when the secretary wrote on the subject, 
where and when the minute instructing him to write was made, 





should vote; but that the attempt which had been made to 
intimidate him left him no alternative but to vote for one or 
more of the three Liberal candidates, thus vindicating his 
electoral independence, and challenging the committee to 
establish the powers which they claimed to possess. The 
response to this bugle-note of defiance is sufficiently meek. 


The committee “express their pleasure” at the denial of the 


original report, and hope that that report has not been the 
means of inducing Mr. Hopkinson to vote for the Liberal can- 
didates. The hope, however, came too late. Two days after 


again wrote to the committee, and thus vigorously took them 
to task for their ineffectual attempt at tyranny :— 


* Rebuked, discredited, humilitated, you have not the manliness, or 
good sense, to offer one word of regret, of apology, or of reparation. 
Having used a falsehood for your own purpose (and in this ease the 
immediate purpose was electoral intimidation), you have indorsed it, 
made it your own, and incurred all the liabilities of it. 

“T require of you—a public acknowledgment of the falsity of the 
‘report’—a public apology to myself and the members of the Con. 
servative Club—a public disclaimer of the power of electoral 
intimidation. , 

“I shall be obliged by your informing me at your carly cone. 
venience whether you will comply with these reasonable and moderate 
demands.” 


We can well understand that the poor committee must have 
thought the demands anything but “ reasonable and moderate,” 
as they involved the swallowing of some very bitter words, 
and the performance of a public act of humiliation. Mr. 
Hopkinson was, perhaps, a little cruel in that last remark. 
The schoolmaster, after administering a severe flogging to an 
offending pupil, might as well require him to admit that the 
punishment has been mild in its nature and just in its object. 








The secretary of the Conservative Club, however, merely 
_ acknowledges the receipt of Mr. Hopkinson’s letter, and informs 
the writer that it shall be laid before the general committee at 
their next meeting. What the general committee will do in 
the matter we do not know; but, if they accept Mr, 


| Hopkinson’s reproaches meekly or in silence, their credit for 


the possession of spirit and self-respect will not stand very 
high with the outside public. 

Nevertheless, we cannot but regard the reproaches as per- 
fectly just. The act was clearly a piece of espionage and 
terrorism. We are aware that it is an understood thing in 
every political club that the members are not to vote con 
to the principles which the club upholds. By belonging to 
the club, the member is believed to yield a general assent to the 
opinions there represented; and the corporate body places 
reliance on each individual as a gentleman that he will not 
betray the cause which all are supposed to have at heart, 
Without some such guiding principle, it is clear that political 
clubs could have no real existence; and we are ready to grant that, 
had Mr. Hopkinson, without the provocation that was given, voted 
for the Liberals, the committee of the Conservative Club might 
fairly have asked him for an explanation. But to listen to every 
piece of tittle-tattle that happens to be floating about the smok- 
ing room, to write a formal letter to an independent member, to 
require explanations, and to demand an early reply—further- 
more, to do this in such a way that the implied threat shall 
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remain hanging over the member’s head during the whole time | 


the election is pending—surely such a step is utterly unjus- 
tifiable, either by the ordinary principles of freedom or the 
etiquette of club law. 


to pry into his acts beforehand, with a covert suggestion of 
punishment if he moves in a certain direction. 
of a club may expel a member who has been guilty of dis- 


member if he is going to commit an offence. The Conservative 
Club has made a great mistake. It has attempted an act of 
petty tyranny, and been defeated. In so doing, however, it 
has only followed the hereditary tactics of the Conservative 
party. To try to coerce others, and be in itself coerced in the 
final result, is the history of Conservatism in a sentence. 








RAILWAY REFORM. 


Wruat are the circumstances which entitle a community to 
expect low railway fares, or, in other words, since we presume 
it will not be disputed that the charge made to the public for 
a service should bear some ratio to the cost of rendering it— 
what are the conditions which reduce the cost of conveying 
goods and passengers by railway to a minimum ? 

The answer is, first, an abundant supply of coal, iron, and 
mechanical skill; and second, density of population, to give a 
high numerical return for the number of passengers on a given 
mileage. How comes it, then, that England, prominent 
amongst the nations for its plentifal stores of coal and iron, 
and for that mechanical skill which, combined with its mineral 
resources, has made it the workshop of the world, and possess- 
ing at the same time a population almost the densest in 
Europe, should gecupy, in*a tabular list of national railway 
fares, the unbecoming and discreditable position of being at 
the very bottom of the table. It is below agricultural, sparsely- 
populated, and despotic Prussia. Below a country so wanting 
in all the elements of mechanical and manufacturing vigour as 
Portugal. The little kingdom of Belgium heads the list with 
fares one-third of England’s tariff. 

Where is the railway magnate, where the legislator, pre- 
pared with an answer to the British workman who, speaking 
for his class, should say, “ Your railways are our creation. 
From our ranks sprang the genius that first devised, and the 
thews and sinews that executed these great works which rival 
the pyramids in magnitude, and surpass them in point of 
skill. You tell us they surpass these glories of the ancient 
world in utility still more than in their structure and mecha- 
nism, and you say that freedom of intercourse is fraught, 
not merely with commercial prosperity and physical well- 
being, but also with social and moral progress. Why, then, do 
you erect a barrier to our achieving this progress by a tariff so 
high as to act as a prohibition on our travelling? Why do 
you lay a heavier burden on us before we can enter upon the 
enjoyment of this good of our own creation than is laid by the 


> rulers of any other country on our fellows who possess not our 


claims to be regarded as its originators? We have performed 


» our share of the task, and performed it well. The edifice we 

> have erected speaks for itself; but you who, as legislators, 

~~ have assumed the office of regulating and controlling its 

> management, have bungled and made a sad mess of your 
/ department. 

_ of civilization capable of ‘taking flight with a thousand 


We have bestowed on mankind a mighty engine 


passengers, and conveying them to their destination with the 
speed of a bird; but you, whilst professing to legislate for the 
benefit of all, have allowed monopolists seeking to coin our 
labours into gold pieces, and grasp a giant’s share of the 
profits—to shut the door against three-fourths of the travellers 
who fain would enter, though their weight would be unfelt by 
the iron limbs of the steed.” 

That the world at large is reaping great advantages from 


> the newly-discovered facilities of locomotion can be doubted by 


noone. By their aid distant provinces become penetrated by 


The committee. 


There is a vast difference between | 


objecting to acts already performed by a member, and seeking | seem destined to accomplish this great end!” 


the same proportion as the wise design of Providence becomes 
more and more appreciated, that all should consider themselves 


| as members of one great family, in the same proportion should 


we use our best exertions to extend the use of those means which 
To which we will 
add, that in the same proportion as these facts are clearly 
perceived and universally recognised, is the dereliction of duty 


| we are guilty of towards our own population, our industrious, 
honourable or immoral conduct; but it is not entitled to ask a | 





» the life-blood of their capitals, and even the barriers that | 

> separate nation from nation become broken down, thus uniting 
)\ the capital of one country with that of another, and rapidly 
"> advancing that great end of human existence—the knowledge | 
An eloquent writer observes: “ These two | 
») mighty powers of civilization—the steam-engine and the 
» railway—are day by day entering on new tracks, and pene- | 
» trating regions hitherto almost unknown, confined to no 
) hemisphere, indigenous to every soil, careless under what 
» governments they exist, onward are they marching with giant | 
strides through the wide forests of America, along the romantic | 
banks of the Rhine and the fertile plains of Lombardy, and in | established by the experience of railway management, it is this, 


hard-working fellow-countrymen, in suffering them to be 
oppressed with a tariff needlessly heavy and more onerous than 
that imposed on the citizens of other countries. Let charity 
be as expansive as the sunbeams, but do not let her pass over 
the plot of ground at her own door. To do so, when the gifts 
she carries are the produce of the labour of the occupants, is 
indeed deplorable. 

Bearing in mind that the cost of conveying a third-class 
passenger by railway 40 miles is only 1d., how much longer 
shall the English working classes of two enormously populous 
towns, or rather cities, such as Liverpool and Manchester for 
instance, situated only 314 miles apart, be virtually excluded 
from personal intercourse except on rare occasions, by a fare of 
2s. 7)d., being a tax of 5s. 3d. per visit; whilst the Belgian is 
carried 100 miles for 3s., and the Hindoo, on the Bombay and 
Baroda Railway, constructed by British capital and skill, 
100 miles for 2s.!_ A great departed statesman has deliberately 
recorded his opinion of the value of a comparatively free means 
of communication in the following emphatic terms :—‘* The 
steam-engine and railroad are not merely facilitating the con- 
veyance of merchandise from one part of the country to another ; 
they are doing more—they are sealing the intercourse between 
mind and mind, they are creating demands for knowledge, 
sending the desire for that knowledge into all the recesses of 
this empire, tending powerfully to the cultivation of the 
mental as they are improving the physical capabilities 
of the country.” Now, when such is the language keld in 
the Senate, if it be indeed regarded as indisputable that 
knowledge is extended and religion and morality advanced in 
proportion as we give facilities to intercourse—who is responsible 
for placing Englishmen in a less favourable position with 
regard to these facilities than the citizens of foreign states— 
states, moreover, which are immeasurably our inferiors 
in civilization and all the appliances which minimize the 
cost of locomotive traction? What a satire on our 
professions does our practice afford! What an opprobrium 
to England, the apostle of free trade, to figure at the bottom 
of the world’s railway-table, bound in the shackles of an 
ignominious monopoly, when her mineral resources and the skill 
of her artisans alike demand that she should head the list, 
eclipsing all the rest by the lowness of her fares as much as she 
distances them in rolling iron and spinning cotton; teaching 
the nations how to live, and their rulers how to elevate in the 
scale of humanity the masses entrusted to their care! We ask 
again, who is responsible for this injustice and disgrace? Not 
the class that have constructed the railroads, but the class that 
have essayed to guide their course and control their movements. 
It is either to the ignorance, to the slothfulness, or to the self- 
seeking and love of gain of her legislators, that England is 
indebted for the unfortunate distinction of being the State that 
places the highest embargo on the free intercourse of her 
citizens, or, in other words, to adopt the language of her states- 
men—on one of the greatest means of extending knowledge, 
religion, and morality. Surely, to state the fact, to hold it up 
before the nation, should be sufficient to ensure the removal of 
such a blot from our escutcheon. The Englishman has levelled 
the hill and filled up the valley, and tunnelled the mountain ; 
and shall this conqueror of physical obstacles permit himself to 
be enslaved by the parchments of monopolists, and shut out 
from the free use of the roads of his own creation for want of 
mastery of the details of a mere financial arrangement ? 

Many are apt to conclude that, as railway companies now 
only return a moderate dividend to the shareholders, a great 
reduction of fares, say to one-third or one-fourth of their 
present rates, could not be effected, even in the event of their 
purchase by the nation, without a considerable loss being 
incurred, but the case in this respect is strictly analagous to 
that of the Post-office—it is a mere question of numbers. The 
reduction made on the Post-office charges amounted to 84 per 
cent., whilst the reduction proposed on railway fares amounts 
only to 66 or 75 per cent. The Post-office, after reducing its 
postage rates from an average charge of 6d. on each letter toa 
uniform rate of 1d., by the mere increase of numbers—without 
any extraneous aid—returns now to the exchequer the same 
amount of net revenue as it did before the alteration. 

Now if any one principle may be regarded as conclusively 
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that there is scarcely an exception to the rule that a high fare 
produces a low amount of traffic, and stunts its growth, while 
a low or moderate fare collects a large amount of traffic; and 
fosters its growth. Indeed, this is the explanation of the 


and vice versd, as for instance from 3d. per mile to 3}d. for 
first-class passengers. Possibly, nay probably, at the outset the 
increase of passengers would not be quite sufficient to make up 
for the reduction of fares, but we know enough to be certain that 
the deficit would not be large, and also that it would be con- 
stantly diminishing. Not only so; but there are two sources 
of saving or profit arising out of the change, which, taken 
together, would probably be fully adequate at once to make up 
amy deficiency likely to arise from the increased number of the 
passengers not immediately proving compensatory of the 
reduced fares. There is, first, the consolidation of nearly 
eighty boards of management into one, variously estimated as 
likely to reduce the cost for management from 20 to 25 per 
eent. Secondly, the increased value acquired by railway stock 
by its exchanging the credit of a private company for that of 
the nation, being equal to an increase in its market value in 
the proportion of from 3} to 5, or equivalent to an annual 
reserve fund of £5,000,000 to supply any loss that might 
at the outset arise from the reduced rates; and at the 
expiration of this period contributing no insignificant item 
to the general revenue of the country, unless it should be 
judged preferable to utilize it by a still further reduction 
of fares. Sir Robert Peel, on his accession to power in 1841, 
asked for an income-tax of five millions to enable him to take 
twenty millions of taxes off the necessaries of life; and the 
elasticity of consumption, relieved from the load that had:kept 
it down, compensated for three-fourths of the loss to the 
revenue, whilst the income-tax paid the missing fourth. The 
success of these financial measures is beyond doubt, and the 
principles on which they were founded have become recognised 


as the traditional policy of the empire. Are they now to _ 


be discarded as inapplicable to railways, when it is borne in 
mind that the expense of locomotion, in addition to acting as 
a tax on the extension of knowledge, religion, and morality, 


not only enters into the cost of the production of manufac- 


tures, but also imposes an obstacle to their distribution ? Surely, 
then, with such an experience to instruct and guide, and 
such an example to incite us to imitation, we shall not have 
to seek in vain for a Minister who will set free the great 
highways of the empire from the yoke of monopolists, and 
enable the public to travel at fares not exceeding $d., }d., and 
3d. per mile for first, second, and third class passengers, with 
a corresponding reduction in the freight of goods, and a low 
uniform rate for small parcels for any distance. Let us then 
unite to demand the consummation of a financial arrangement 
which at one and the same time will free the intercourse of the 


deficit, not by the imposition of additional taxation, but by an 


| 


agency inherent in the measure itself, the substitution of | 


public for private credit—a transformation potent as the lamp 
of Aladdin to generate riches in the hands of a statesman who 
comprehends the power latent in the resources of a great 
nation and knows how to use the talisman aright. 


= 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH CANARDS. 


Wuo is it that manufactures its fibs for the British press ? 
—the fibs which have no foundation in fact; about which 
the manufacturers cannot be mistaken, seeing that they are 
the growth solely of an imagination active in excess of the 
power of conscience to control it: the fruit possibly of a love 
of fibbing for its own delicious sake. Is it the penny-a-liners P 
We hope not. We should be sorry to think so ill of that 
~useful class of writers, whose worst fault, we trust, is the 
harmless one of overlaying their facts with words, for an 
obvious and pardonable end. It may not be necessary for man 
to live; but, if he is to live, he must eat; and if eating de- 
pends on the length to which an account of a fire or a monster 
gooseberry can be spun out, it is both a natural and a laudable 
desire on the part of the writer to spin it out as much as he 
can. But in this case there is a basis of fact to go upon. A 
penny-a-liner who relied solely on his imagination would soon 
forfeit his position. The manufacturers of fibs must belong to 
a different class of writers — free-lances, who for the fun or 
malice of the thing originate false reports on topics with 
respect to which the public mind is agitated, or is likely to be 
roused by some startling novelty. Sometimes the fib is 
karmless enough. The Paris correspondent of the Times, 


"for instance, has lately given us accounts, copied from 


Galignani, of some wonderful discoveries at Pompeii. 
First came a temple of Juno, with 300 skeletons, chiefly 


of children and women, with a vast amount of valuable 


indubitable fact that railway profits are hardly affected more ornaments in bronze, jewellery, &c. Then, near to this 


than 4 per cent. by a change from very high to very low fares, | 


temple, a house “has just been uncovered, which doubt- 
less belonged to some millionnaire of those days; ” 
and the writer proceeded to descrike the beds of the tri- 
clinium, and the mosaic floor, the tables laid for a great 
dinner, with a large tray in the middle supporting “a 
superb peacock with its tail spread, and with it another bird, 
also covered with very beautiful plumage. Around them,” 
the writer continued, “are lobsters, one of which holds a 
blue egg in his immense claws; the second holds an oyster, 
which appears‘to be fricasseed, for it is open and covered 
with chopped herbs; the third holds a stuffed rat; and the 
fourth a little jar full of field grasshoppers. Then there is 
a row of dishes of fish, mingled with dishes of partridges, hares, 
and squirrels, which all hold their heads in their paws. After 
that comes a circular row of sausages in every form, another 
of eggs, oysters, and olives, again surrounded by a circle of 
peaches, cherries, and little melons, enclosed in its turn by 
vegetables and various fruits. ‘The walls of the triclinium are 
covered with paintings in fresco of birds, fruit, flowers, game, 
and fish of all kinds, the whole intermingled with designs 
which give to the apartment an indescribable singularity 
and charm. On a table, in very rare wood, carved and 
incrusted with gold, marble, agate, and lapis-lazuli, stood 
amphore, which still contained wine, and some cups in onyx.” 
As Cavaliere Fiorelli, the Director of the National Museum at 
Naples, and of the excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
knows nothing of these discoveries, and as the excavations at 
Pompeii have for some time been suspended for want of funds, 
there is no doubt that the minute descriptions of the Temple 
of Juno and of the millionnaire’s house with which Galignani 
has favoured its readers are pure fabrications. 

It is difficult to understand how these elaborate fibs could 
have been invented. They could serve no purpose, not even the 
pleasant one of wounding an enemy’s feelings, or damaging his 
reputation. We'wish we could say as much for the version of 
the Road murder, which some time ago appeared in the 
columns of the Hdinburgh Daily Review, but which that journal 
has since been obliged to retract. It went the round of the 
papers, and was certainly a statement which ought not to have 
been circulated by any respectable journal before its truth had 
been ascertained. “ Ata time,” it said, ‘“ when the late Mrs. 
Kent, the mother of Constance, was a hopeless invalid, Mr. Kent, 
in the course of his factory inspection, saw the present Mrs. 


_ Kent and loved her. She was then a mill-girl of extraordinary 
personal attractions; and Mr. Kent placed her at a boarding- 


school for a period which proved too brief, and afterwards 
introduced her, while only half-educated herself, as governess 


people from a tax of twenty-four millions, and will replace any | in his own family. The girls Kent, we need hardly say, 


| despised her; but the two elder girls had the good sense to 


conceal or control their contempt. Not so this unhappy 


Constance. She herself was better informed on most points 


than her so-called governess—whom, immediately on her 





mother’s death, her father presented as stepmother. Her elder 
sisters had the same feeling, but they, unlike herself, had the 
prudence or piety to disguise it. She came into the family a 
half-educated mill-girl; the mother was still lying sick; by- 
and-by the mother died; and now the mill-girl suddenly 
became the second Mrs. Kent, a stepmother; the whole thing 
was abundantly clear. Constance alone rebelled. Constance, 
we believe, had rebelled against this kind of thing all along. 
Of the last days of her mother we know nothing, beyond 
the single fact that they were consoled by the woman who 
had already been fixed upon as her successor, and who took 
her place at the head of the family immediately on the 
demise of the mother. Then a child was born. The second 
marriage became a prolific one. And Constance had the im- 
prudence to revile. The punishment inflicted by her step- 
mother was to make her perform the menial offices of the 
household. One day, we are informed, she was ordered to 
scrub out the nursery, and, on refusing, was lashed with a 
horsewhip until what is called ‘ broken in.’ She got on her 
knees with her back in livid welts, and washed out the nursery 
floor; but that very night the child was removed, and shoved, 


with its throat cut, down the privy. This, we believe, is all. . 


Miss Constance Kent says she herself did it—and we have no 
reason to doubt her word.” 

Now in all this, it appears, there is not an atom 
of truth. The Edinburgh Daily Review. is forced to admit 
that it has circulated a tissue of falsehoods. It now finds 
that Mrs. Kent “ was never a mill-girl, or in any way 
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connected with a mill; ” that she was the daughter of one 
of the most respectable tradesmen in Tiverton, Devon, and 
was educated from early youth in a first-class school, under the 
care of a lady of superior attainments, in order to qualify her 
to fill the situation of governess; that her treatment of 
Constance Kent was characterized by kind and forbearing 
love; that she was brought up as a lady, and had always 
conducted herself as such; and that her first child was born 
ten months after her marriage. The Edinburgh Daily Review, 
in publishing this contradiction of its former statement, 
says that it did not accept that statement “upon mere 
rumour.” This is a feeble defence. It could not have 
been difficult to ascertain the antecedents of the Kent 
family before publishing a narrative so calculated to 
wound the feelings of persons already deeply afflicted, and to 
cast odium upon its principal members. A very little pains 
would have discovered its falsehood. But it was too rich a 
piece of scandal to keep, and it was launched into the world, if 
not upon mere rumour, at all events, without any effort to test 
its veracity. What motives actuated its fabricator in invent- 
ing it, is a question beside the true importance of the case. 
If journals will publish scandalous statements merely because 
they will be greedily read, there will never be a lack of persons 
malicious enough to invent them. 








VERS DE SOCIETE. 


Tue publication and success of a new edition of Praed’s 
poems, and the appearance of Mr. Locker’s verses in the same 
series with those of Tennyson and Browning, indicate the 
revival of an old taste amongst us. The Vers de Soci¢té is 
as old as our literature, and a most useful branch of it. It 
was once the very mirror of chivalry, and it is always supposed 
to be the reflection of the polite spirit of an age. The great 
passions which belong to the high school of poetry require a 
canvas, a treatment, a broad handling, and a suppression of 
detail to which cabinet and drawing-room elegancies must be 
sacrificed. But the Vers de Société smacks thoroughly of the 
period. We learn more of the Court of Charles II. from one 
song of Rochester’s than from all Dryden wrote. We, too, may 
hereafter be judged by our fashionable lyrics. They certainly 
bear very little resemblance to any of their predecessors. Some 
of the poets who write them seem never so disturbed by a 
passion as not to be able to squeeze it into an epigram. Others 
go in for the Locksley Hall style. They enjoy the world of 
London, yet despise it, yea, croquet, Arditi, and all. The 
Byronomania and turn-down collars have fallen on them. But 
there is another class, which savours rather of tobacco and the 
Temple than of cigars and the Albany. Thackeray’s “ Cane- 
bottomed Chair” is an admirable specimen of this kind, though 
it has brought upon us a distracting amount of damaged poetical 
upholstery. The picture of a lonely, clever man, from whom 
the familiar faces, the old loves, and old hopes, have gone, will 
always be affecting, if done with proper art. Thackeray 
had this art, and so drew Warrington; and some of his 
ballads seem to be written rather by the creature of his fancy 
than himself. Here there is an entire absence of Macassar oil 
or Pelhamism. You don the dressing-gown and slippers, fill 
the meerschaum or the humbler churchwarden, and from out 
the curling smoke evolve what you have known and suffered 
among women. It may also be done over a bowl of bouilla- 
baisse, or in that haunt of hungry sinners where the waiter is 
plump and contemplative. But it is absolutely necessary that 
the place of your lucubrations be more or less free and easy. 
Morley’s, for instance, would never answer. Why there is 
more poetry in an eating-house than a hotel, or why the 
atmosphere of baked potatoes and cheap stews should cause a 
man to rhyme who would only prose in a more extensive apart- 
ment, is a question which we must leave to some future 
Brillat-Savarin. Most assuredly, poets “de Société” who, one 
would conjecture, were nourished altogether on whitebait and 
champagne, have been beaten in their own line by those who 
hint at beef & la mode, and make no secret of Evans’s. Wilson, 
in his “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” has something touching this. 
Beranger, whose dinner-reckoning (without the wine) was 
always an affair of sows, went higher above the dandy versifiers 
of his time than even a lark soars above the fat goose upon 
whose liver they depastured. Those who remember the annuals 
of thirty years ago will recollect the neat driblets of rhyme 
which trickled between their golden margins. Your society poet 
was at home there. He was inspired by the situation, and 
worthy of it. He never gushed for anything under a “ female 
markis.” Next page to him was perhaps a sonnet by 2 
countess, and as Major Pendennis felt the same reverence for 











a fashionable house as he did for a church, so the writer in the 
“ Souvenir” or the “ Forget-me-not” took off his shoes, as it 
were, in the presence of the aristocracy, and became a sort of 
literary Turveytop in pumps, of unimpeachable deportment, 
He has his successors now, but they have another mode than 
Della Cruscan. That querulous and uneasy subjectiveness 
which has made poetry a collect of misty impressions, has its 
effect on our boudoir minstrel. He paints his mistress as Sir 
Peter Lely painted the beauties whose charms were so generously 
presented. He will tell you how the touch of her robe almost 
made him to faint; how her hair tingled his cheek in a chess- 
game, and how the contact with her hand set his heart beating 
wildly, and his blood on fire. Those pleasant conceits in 
which Shakespeare, Suckling, and Waller draped Imogene or 
Sacharissa, he never ventures to imitate. He is intensely 
personal. He piles up an agony with emotions rather of sense 
than of fancy. His warmth sometimes deserves a term one 
hesitates to give it in an age when polite literature is said to 
be immaculate. But in all this he but follows the copy set for 
him in our sensation novels, sensation plays, and sensation 
music, where colour and passion are first, while art— 
pure and simple art—is smothered under water scenes, 
driven ont by force of Verdi, or confounded with Rus- 
kinese. It is hardly too much to say, that we are 
daily going further from the chance of having a good 
English song written. We might expect something from 
gentlemen whose vocation presumptively brings them within 
earshot of a grand piano every night. Could they not 
manage to turn a stave better than those which inspired Mr. 
John Blockly, Mr. Glover, and the Christy Minstrels? The 
Vers de Société business is properly lyric. A man professing 
it should be able at least to manufacture ten or fifteen lines 
without committing himself in an idiotic perversion of grammar 
and sense. But it is the modern system of taking it all with 
a wrench out of your interior—we beg pardon, moral conscious- 
ness—which produces “ The beating of my own Heart.” At 

the present time there is a song called “Sing, Birdie, Sing,” 

warbled at every evening party by those simple birdies who coo 

for an eligible mate. Compare the words with the very poorest 

trifle by Gay or Cowley, and see what an advance we have made 

in this branch of literature. The Vers de Société, as we find 

it now, reflects indeed a strange phase of English life and letters. 

It has neither frame nor pith. When it wonld be vigorous, it 

is merely spasmodic; when tender, impudent; when smart, 

slangy ; when profound, unintelligible. It is as silly in design 

as the gimcracks on a drawing room-table, and as like a work 
of art (and it ought to be a bijow work of art} as the pattern of 
wall-paper is like a good picture. It has the gasp, the eye- 
glass, the stutter, and the gape of Lord Dundreary, combined 
with the assurance of his distinguished brother, and, to apply 
to it the now almost forgotten phrase of the former, “ It is one 
of those things which no fellow can make out.” 








LONDON CABS AND CABMEN. 


Aone the various scenes illustrative of town life which 
supplied the fertile and ingenious pencil of John Leech with 
subjects for ridicule, there were few to which he devoted him- 
self more heartily and with greater success than those in which 
cabmen and their “fares” used to figure as the dramatis 
persone. With what wondrous skill and truthfulness the best 
of modern caricaturists brought before us a red-nosed, many- 
caped, charioteer, doubling and trebling his legitimate demand, 
or the satirical Jehu returning the proffered sixpence with a 
scornful suggestion that his employer might require it to 
liquidate a washing bill; or the Hansom offering to drive a 
nervous gentleman “ out of his mind for eighteenpence!” The 
wretched knock-kneed screw of a horse—the damp and dingy 
vehicle to which it was harnessed—the ready chaff and reck- 
less impudence of Bardolph on the box-seat—the timid ex- 
postulation of lazy passengers—the calm philosophy of the 
waterman—the badinage exchanged with costermongers, or a 
passing *bus—all these have formed an endless fund of amuse- 
ment in our London Charivari. 

But unfortunately there are many aspects of sociai life 
which, though vastly entertaining in the pages of Punch, are by 
no means pleasant when judged by the light of actual experience. 
A broken-down cab and jaded hack, for instance, form exceed- 
ingly pictaresque materials for a humorous sketch; but ina 
ride from Belgravia to London Bridge they are not likely to 
improve one’s spirits. We laugh at the driver's insolence when | 
it appears as the legend of a woodcut; when we hear it» 
addressed to ourselves vivd voce, we feel imelined to take his 
number. Indeed, the discomfort and annoyances to which the 
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eab-hiring public is subject are calculated generally to provoke 
more indignation than merriment. There is no joke in the fact 
that the capital city of the first country in the world is worse 
provided with public conveyances than the most insigni- 
ficant town of a petty German state. It is no joke that 
hundreds of miserable and ill-fed horses in this metropolis 
are employed in labour for which they are utterly unfit. It is 
no joke first to be cheated and then insulted by an ill- 
conditioned ruffian who not unfrequently resorts to open 
violence to enforce his claim. Only the other day there 
was a police case in which it appeared that a gentleman 
had actually been knocked down by a cabman who could 
not succeed in swindling him out of more than the legitimate 
fare. This is an extreme and, let us hope, an exceptional 
instance ; but how many people are there who tamely submit 
to similar impositions—how many women who are frightened 
by coarse vituperation into paying any amount of over-charge 
without remonstrance! It is true that cabmen are compelled 
by Mr. Fitzroy’s Act to drive any passenger at once to a 
police-station in case of a dispute. But what proportion of 
passengers have time or inclination to avail themselves of such 
an appeal? A man is hurrying to catch an express train for 
some distant part of England, or arrives punctually at a house 
where he has been invited to dine, or is set down in some busy 
thoroughfare in the City where he has a business appointment— 
Ts it likely that any of these will brook such vexatious delay 
as the proposed remedy must entail? Is it probable that a 
stockbroker, to whom every minute may be of value on 
"Change, or a lady who may already have knocked at a friend’s 
door, will sacrifice the best part of an hour in driving to and 
from a police-station, and there awaiting the decision of a 
solemn and half-educated Inspector, all for the sake of a 
shilling? Yet if this plan be not adopted, one of two things 
happens. Wither the cabman pockets an excess of fare or 
he indulges in a torrent of reproaches under which the 
timid passenger must quail, and which the most stout- 
hearted cannot listen to with indifference. For when a 
London cabman is angry he grows abusive, and when he 
has become abusive, the language of his abuse is dis- 
tinguished by powerful adjectives and past participles 
which are very unpleasant to hear. 

Some months ago the Bishop of Oxford drew upon him the 
wrath of a French ecclesiastic by asserting that a large pro- 
portion of the Parisian cab-drivers were unfrocked priests. It 
would be a curious matter of statistics if we could ascertain 
from what class their London confrtres, who deal so largely in 
invective, are chiefly derived. It is difficult to imagine a 
cabman who could ever have followed any other business but 
that of driving a cab. As a body, they seem completely 
isolated, by certain characteristics, from other working classes. 
Their dress, manner, habits of life, and even temperament are 
peculiar to themselves. Where else in the world could you 
find such slovenliness as in the person of a London cabmanP 
The driver of a French fiacre—of a German miethwagen—of an 
English provincial “fly” looks a respectable member of 
society in comparison. And yet in the matter of pay, after 
making due allowance for the difference in cost of living 
between town, country, and Continent, we believe that all 
four ought to be on a pretty equal footing. It is true that 
country fly-men, as a rule, receive a fixed amount of wages per 
day or per week from their employers, to whom they hand over 
all their earnings; while London cabmen, on the contrary, are 
expected to bring their masters a certain sum every day, 
no matter what they have earned. But, in the long run, we 
suspect these two systems work down to a common level of 
advantage, both for master and man. Cab-proprietors cannot 
make more out of their servants than their business will 
justify ; and, if drivers were paid inadequately to their deserts, 
they would soon find some more profitable occupation. The 
trnth is that the temptation to spend money is, with this class 
as with many others, much stronger in London than it is in 
the country, and it is probable that many a shilling which 
might have been put by towards buying a new coat, finds its 
way into the gin-shop. There are other causes to which we may 
trace the shabbiness of London cabmen as compared with those 
of the provinces. In a country town the field of their labours 
is limited. There are, perhaps, but two or three cabstands in 
the place. A driver takes up his position at one of them, and 
in the course of a few months becomes a humble but recognised 
unit in the population. If his vehicle is clean and comfortable, 
the harness bright, and he himself neatly dressed, sober, and 
respectful, he establishes a little reputation among the towns- 

folk, is recommended by one customer to another, and is 
singled out from the rank by those who have employed him 
before. It is, therefore, to his interest to keep himself tidy 





and behave with civility to all. It is to his master’s interest 
that the fly which he drives should be remembered as a par- 
ticularly good fly—that it may bear, and perhaps defy, 
comparison with others. 

But the London cab-proprietors and the London cab-drivers 
have no such interest. They are not dependent on individual 
custom. In this gigantic and over-crowded city a man hails 
a cab, jumps into it, is driven here and there, and finally dis- 
misses it with a pretty safe probability of never seeing it or its 
driver again. It does not much signify whether it is an old 
and battered “four-wheeler” or a spruce and newly-painted 
Hansom ; whether the harness is bright and perfect, or made 
up of odds and ends, with a collar constructed of garden matting 
and traces spliced with whipcord. The employer and employed 
meet for once in their lives and part, perhaps never to meet 
again. Our metropolitan cabs are, therefore, built in such a 
manner as will just serve their turn as conveyances, and 
nothing more. So much money is to be made out of them in 
the quickest possible manner, and with the least possible 
outlay of capital. It is, of course, as well to give them a 
coat of paint now and then, so that they may not appear 
conspicuously dingy on the rank, and thus miss a job. But 
to waste money on making them comfortable inside would be 
in the eyes of a proprietor most superfluous extravagance. 
Who knows what the interior of a cab is like until he has 
stepped inside it? And once inside it who would be at the 
trouble of changing it for another? Accordingly, it is fitted 
up in the meanest manner, with straw under the feet, floor- 
cloth lining to the doors, and the commonest apology for 
Utrecht velvet or American leather on the cushions, whieh are 
stuffed with a material more remarkable for solidity than soft- 
ness. As for the horse, if a decent animal is to be bought 
for ten or twelve pounds, and a raw-boned “jib” for less than 
half the money, it is better, no doubt (the proprietor argues) 
to be economical, and buy the jib whose little failings no one 
will detect until it is too late to find fault with them. The 
“fare” may be in a hurry to catch a train, or the dinner-hour 
of a punctual host. He may be a doctor hastening to at- 
tend the bedside of a patient, or an enthusiast in music 
anxious to hear the overture of a favourite opera. What 
matters? It is the first and only time he will sit behind the 
wretched Rosinante, and it would be Quixotic indeed of 
him to expect speed or comfort when riding for sixpence a 
mile. 

The question is, whether that charge really does or does not 
represent a reasonable profit to cab-owners and cab-drivers. 
If it does not, by all means let it be raised to eight-pence, or 
let us at least have the choice of a superior vehicle at an in- 
creased tariff. But if the present rate is financially consistent 
with the supply of a neat and comfortable cab, drawn by asafe 
and steady hack whose condition need not awaken the sym- 
pathies of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,—why in the name of common sense and humanity 
do not the police interfere to set matters right? The present 
condition of cabs and cab-horses in London is a disgrace, and 
we trust that the subject may ere long receive in proper 
quarters the attention it deserves. 








On the morning of the 4th inst., Professor William Edmondstoune 
Aytoun died, at Blackhills, near Elgin, where he had asummer residence 
for the sake of indulging in his favourite amusements of shooting and 
fishing. He came of an old Fifeshire family, but was born at 
Edinbargh in 1813, and was therefore only fifty-two at the time of his 
decease. His health had been failing for some years—not in any 
definite way, but in that subtle and insidious manner which so often 
attacks men of intellect, whose brains make too large a demand on 
their nervous systems. As a poet, a writer of pleasantries, and a 
critic, he scored his mark, and took his place among conspicuous men ; 
and, as Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh, he was liked by the students, and will, doubtless, be 
missed by those who had the benefit of his experienced guidance and 
polished taste. 

Tue decease of Mr. Walter Akeroyd, a travelling bookseller of the 
old school, is announced in the northern papers. He was the only 
son of the late James Akeroyd, of Preston, who in his day was better 
known by the sobriquet of “ Book Dick.” The son was afflicted with 
a passion for old books, quite as much as the father and we are 
assured that he travelled some thousands of miles in his searches after 
literary curiosities. When he could not purchase, he would examine, 
and his extensive knowledge of authors and various editions of the 
same works gained him a ready access to gentlemen who possessed 
good libraries, One of the hobbies of this industrious bibliopole was 
the illustration of a copy of “ Stranger’s Biographical History of 
England.” What with portraits, views, and odd scraps from every 
inconceivable source, this work has been extended to twenty-four 
volumes folio! The histories of Preston, Blackburn, Boltor, Chorley, 
and the other towns in his neighbourhood, were cared for by him, and 


we understand that he leaves behind him some valuable collections 
for the topographical aud biographical history of these places. 
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No. XIX.—THE DIOCESE OF NORWICH.—No. 1. 


Tue diocese of Norwich has enjoyed a long and truly 
Apostolic succession of wise, Christian, and liberal bishops. 
The memory of the just, good, and venerable Bishop Bathurst 
is still blessed in the diocese. Bishop Stanley, pious, able, 
energetic, and of Catholic spirit, was an honour to the episcopal 
bench. Bishop Hinds was a moderate, temperate, and liberal 
Whig prelate. The present bishop, the Hon. and Right Rev. 
John Thomas Pelham, D.D., is distinguished by kind Christian 
feeling, and no prelate on the bench has been more desirous to 
establish peace and goodwill among all sects and classes in his 
diocese. His liberality of opinion is truly commended and 
adorned by a high-toned spirit of refined and habitual courtesy. 

A stranger unaccustomed to our ecclesiastical and social 
system would imagine that the clergy of the diocese of Norwich, 
taking their tone from so many Christian and liberal bishops, 
would be distinguished above their order in every other diocese 
by the broadest Catholic sentiments towards those who differ 
with them in religious matters, and especially towards the 


Dissenting body. Bishop Stanley, when he held the see of | 


Norwich, completely won the hearts of the Nonconformists by 
his courtesy and amiability, mixing with them in public 





| of abomination. 


meetings on social and religious questions without the slightest | 


reserve, and conversing with them on questions of doctrine 
and discipline connected not only with the Established Church, 
but with the various forms of Dissent. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the clergy of the diocese of Norwich as other than so 
many Bishop Stanleys—zealous, humble, pious, wise, and con- 
ciliatory. Violent extremes of opinion among the Established 
clergy, it might be supposed, would be unknown. Above all, 
it might be expected that the liberality of so many bishops 
would be reflected in the hearts and lives of the clergy of the 
diocese, and that, while they were zealous for the truth, they 
would be equally desirous to live on terms of peace and amity 
with all those who “ profess and call themselves Christians.” 

These anticipations are scarcely verified by the actual state 
of the diocese of Norwich. The truth is, the clergy of the 
Church of England do not take either their religious or party 
politics from their diocesan. Ecclesiastical law leaves the 
beneficed clergy so largely independent of the bishop that, when 
a prelate is accused of Evangelical leanings, a spirit of anta- 
gonism is often developed among certain of his clergy, which 
manifests itself in a preference for High Church practices. In 
matters political an English bishop has even less influence. 
The clergy of a rural county are much more likely to take their 
politics from the great landholders and squires of the neigh- 
bourhood than from their bishop. Norfolk is a Conservative, 
game-preserving, bucolic county, beyond the influence of metro- 
politan public opinion, and holding more of the political 
traditions that prevailed “ when George the Third was king,” 
than perhaps any other county in England. The country 
Squires do not like the Dissenters, and the country parsons are 
equally bigoted. The effect of this conflict and antagonism 
has been that High Church flourishes here and there within 
the diocese, and has culminated in Father Ignatius. Low 
Church also abounds, and can boast in the Rev. Mr. Haslam, 
an exponent of the straitest Evangelical sentiments. The mild, 
tolerant, and urbane bishop who dislikes extremes, treats the 
Nonconformists with great respect, and they speak of him in 
terms of the highest regard. But the majority of his clergy, 
especially in the rural parishes, appear to look upon Dissent 
as a sin fully equal to Deism, and sometimes carry on their 
warfare with scant courtesy. The rancour with which this 
feeling is indeed carried out by some of the clergy of the Church 
of England, in the diocese of Norwich, would be worthy of the 
days of George the Third and the Regeney. The clergy of the 
diocese living in country parishes pride themselves on their 
intimate social intercourse with the squirearchy, and they 
fiercely deny to the Nonconformist minister the same social 
status as themselves. On this point they are inflexible. The 
Dissenting clergyman is not admitted into great men’s houses, 
where the vicar or the rector is a frequent and familiar guest. 
The Church clergyman will not always trouble himself to prove 
that his theology is purer, or his flock numerically larger than 
that of the Independent or Wesleyan minister. But if the 
latter should claim to take the same social position as himself, 
his amour propre is touched in its tenderest point, and not 
seldom develops itself in unworthy, personal, and un-Christian 
animosities. 

It cannot be said of Norwich, as it is sometimes said of 





Exeter, that it is or has been cursed by a turbulent, arrogant, 
and overbearing bishop. On the contrary, all its bishops within 
living memory have been distinguished for the Christian virtues 
of love, peace, and forbearance. There are few cities in England 
where there is so large an amount of church accommodation in 
proportion to the population as in Norwich. In the “ Diocesan 
Calendar’ no fewer than thirty-seven churches are named in 
the deanery of Norwich, with forty-five clergymen attached to 
them. This is exclusive of the cathedral staff. We should 
hesitate, however, to say that even here the Church of England 
is making any great progress. It is even doubtful whether she 
is holding her own. The Dissenters are powerful, energetic, 
and strongly united for the benefit of their common interests, 
while the Hstablished Church, really possessing immense 
power in her hands, loses nine-tenths of the influence she 
might exercise in consequence of her unhappy divisions. In 
Norwich, every shade of Church difference has its church 
militant. During our short stay in Norwich, we saw not only 
the Protestant Benedictine monk with his “ trampery,” but 
the ultra High Churchman apparelled in the costume of the 
Romish priesthood, with the characteristic hat, long abbé 
dress, and black sash, such as may be seen daily in the 
streets of Rome! These high-flying clergymen are of course 
at open war with the Low Church clergy, who on their side 
point to their Puseyite brethren as men preaching the doctrmes 
The Bishop wishes to uphold discipline, and 
at the same time to establish peace and goodwill among his 
clergy. Yet, from the defects in our ecclesiastical law, he 
appears to be powerless, and he has no alternative but to stand 
quietly by and shut his eyes vigorously to irregularities which 
he deplores but cannot control. 

Shortly before our arrival in Norwich, the Bishop had 
commenced in the cathedral church his second septennial 
visitation. The right rev. prelate pointed to the fact that 
during the last seven years there had been 309 new appoint- 
ments in his diocese, while 404 gentlemen had been licensed to 
curacies. He had examined 242 schools, and had held 
80 meetings of his clergy. Since the year 1855, no fewer than 
80 new parsonage-houses had been provided in parishes where 
there were formerly no resident clergymen; 242 churches had 
been entirely, or in great part, restored; and 130 new schools 
had been built. The number of persons he had confirmed 
since 1858 was 33,700, or about 4,800 per annum; and he had 
endeavoured to increase the number of places at which the 
rite was celebrated. His Lordship then reviewed, in en- 
couraging terms, the progress of education in his diocese, and 
referred, with much satisfaction, to the fact that the contribu- 
tions made to it by the twelve great religious societies had 
risen from £6,000 in 1888 to £13,000 in 1858, and to £16,000 
in 1864. | 

That such a report should be considered gratifying we are 
ready to admit, and none can hold the exertions of the Bishop 
of Norwich in behalf of the Church in greater respect than 
we do. Still the right rev. prelate’s congratulations upon the 
state of education in his diocese are by no means borne out by 
a reference to the reports of the Government inspector of 
schools. The Rev. F. Meyrick, in his reports on the Church 
of England schools in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk last year, 
speaks somewhat disparagingly of Norfolk when compared 
with some of the Bnglish counties. He states that in the 
district extending from Holt to Yarmouth, bounded on the one 
side by the sea coast, on the other by a line passing through 
Norwich, a district which comprises nearly half of East Nor 
folk, there are only four schools of such a standing as to be 
worthy of a Government grant, and none of them have pupil- 
teachers. He contrasts, also, what is done in Norwich with 
what is done in Ipswich, to the disadvantage of the former> 
Mr. Meyrick speaks well of the teaching of those-schools which 
are under trained masters and mistresses.~ In the others he 
finds many faults. The age of the children attending the day- 
schools continues to decline, and this he partly attributes to 
the gang system, which unhappily prevails in Norfolk. The 
infant-schools are also less efficient than formerly. Mr. C. H. 
Alderson, in his report on the British and other Protestant 
schools in the Hastern counties not connected with the Church 
of England, dwells at much length on the deficiencies of dis- 
cipline, which is neglected, he thinks, for methods of instrue- 
tion. In geography and grammar there has been, during the 
last year, a marked falling off, and the pupil-teachers in the 
district have deteriorated. ‘This description, it will be ad- 
mitted, is hardly in accordance with the view taken on the 
subject by the Bishop, and is certainly not such as those who 
have at heart the welfare of the Church and the progress of 
education would desire. ; 

There are better things and nobler atid higher objects than 
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what is called “ good society”—a phrase which the Ten Apostles He had gone on well enough in his parish till a low Dissenter 


would have interpreted in a very different sense from our- 


' established a chapel there, which was filled every Sunday by 


selves. The Norfolk Dissenting clergy may console them- , those who ought to have attended the church. 


selves for any imputed social inferiority by remembering the | 
success with which they have made head against the Church, 
in spite of its powerful staff of clergy in Norwich, and its | 
wealthy endowments. | 

In the Sunday schools of the Congregationalist Dissenters, 

we found no fewer than 5,721 children of the working classes 
under religious instruction by a staff of several hundred 
teachers, and this number does not include those of the Wes- 
leyan and Baptist congregations, besides a great number of | 
Roman Catholics. In many other towns in the diocese of 
Norwich Dissent is equally able to compare with the Church. | 
In Ipswich there are fourteen churches and fifteen Noncon- 
formist chapels, besides a Roman Catholic chapel and a Jews’ | 
synagogue. In Yarmouth and Lowestoft the Dissenters are 
also exceedingly numerous. With such facts before us, it | 
would be difficult indeed to believe that the Established Church 
in the diocese of Norwich in the next generation will not be in 
considerable danger unless some reformation is made in her 
organization. 

The Roman Catholics in the two counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, comprised in the diocese of Norwich, do not appear to 
be much on the increase beyond the average augmentation of 
the population, very few converts being made by them. 
As a class, they are highly respectable, indeed it would not be | 
easy to find a society more esteemed by their neighbours than | 
are the Roman Catholics in the diocese of Norwich. In the | 
two counties, we find they have eighteen churches and chapels 
and two convents; one, the Sisters of Jesus and Mary, at 
Ipswich, the other, that of Notre Dame, at Norwich. In the 
whole seven counties comprised in the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Northampton there are only thirty-one priests. 

Few dioceses in England are richer in charities and endowed 
schools than that of Norwich. In the city of Norwich they | 
are particularly numerous, scarcely a street of any importance | 
being without one or more. Among the most celebrated of the | 
charities may be mentioned Doughty’s Hospital, founded in 
1687. It not only affords house-room and clothing to nearly 
fifty poor men and women, but 5s. 6d. a week is allowed to 
each inmate besides. Norman’s Schools, in Cowgate-street, for 
the education of sixty boys, and the Children’s Hospital, are 
both excellent institutions. In the latter, the children are well 
instructed and clothed, and the parents of each boy are allowed | 
annually £10 towards the expenses of his maintenance, and for 
each girl £8. Every boy, also, if he has conducted himself 
with propriety during the time he remained in the school, is 
presented on his leaving with £10 towards his apprentice fee, 
and each girl with £3 for an outfit when going into service. 
The Industrial School, under Government inspection, and, 
indeed, a score of other useful institutions, are all worthy of © 
high commendation. Several of the grammar schools in the 
diocese are very richly endowed and have many valuable 
scholarships and prizes. The Norwich Grammar School alone 
has no fewer than two fellowships and four scholarships at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, four scholarships at | 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, and four at Caius College. 
Three exhibitions, each tenable for three years from the time 
of election, of the annual value of £50, defrayed from the 
endowment fund, besides other smaller prizes. Under the 
trustees of the Grammar School is also the Norwich Com- 
mercial School for 200 scholars. The Bungay Grammar 
School has four exhibitions to Cambridge, and the Lynn Regis 
Grammar School, six. Altogether there are no fewer than 
twenty-four excellent Grammar Schools in the diocese of 
Norwich. 

The battle between the Church and Dissent in the diocese 
of Norwich, and the feelings with which the Church clergy 
regard the ministers of Dissenting denominations were illus- 
trated one day during our stay in Norfolk, when we had occa- 
sion to visit a village some distance from Norwich. We 
happened casually to make the acquaintance of the incumbent 
of the parish, and in the course of conversation the prospects 
of the Church in the diocese and its position in his own parish 
were discussed. At first he appeared to be a very candid and 
liberal Churchman, and the conversation was carried on 
amicably enough until we touched on the question of Noncon- 
formity. He told us the Dissenters were very numerous both 

in Norfolk and in Suffolk; that in the towns they were very 
powerful, but in the agricultural districts fortunately far less 
so. Still they were to be found in all the large villages. In 
his own there were many, and they did a great deal of harm. 
We inquired “ In what manner?” and he replied “In drawing 
the working population away from the Church of England.” 








Somewhat disgusted at his tone towards the Nonconformists, 


we submitted to him that one good quality they had (certainly 


as far as the Wesleyans and Independents were concérned) was, 
that they always spoke in terms of great respect of the doctrines 
and clergy of the Church of England. We ventured to add 


_ that their exertions in the cause of the Gospel were worthy of 


the highest praise. 

“T do not agree with you at all,” he said, “in your apprecia- 
tion of the Nonconformists. I do not like them. As I said 
before, my parish, which was formerly clear of them, is now 
half filled with them. Their chapels are ctowded, while my 
church remains half empty. I met a man lately, and I said 
to him, ‘ How is it that I have not seen you at church for some 
weeks past? Why is that? You know you ought to have 
been there.’ ‘ Very likely,’ said he, grinning; ‘ but, parson, I 
don’t like you.’ That all this, of course, arises from the 
teaching of their ministers, there can be no doubt.” 

We ventured to remark that possibly there might be some 
personal feeling in the matter, and that it was a great pity 
attempts were not made rather to conciliate the Noncon- 
formists than to drive them away. ‘That is all very well,” he 
said, “ but how can it be carried out so long as they object 
to the political union of Church and State in the manner 
they do?” “ After all,” we remarked, “ that may not be an 


insuperable objection. The union of the Church and State 


cannot have much influence on the theological part of the 


| question.” “And that,” said he, angrily, “is my principal 
_ objection. I, on the contrary, do not quarrel with them so 


much for dissenting from us on theological questions; that, 
I believe, might easily be smoothed over; but to object to the 
political union of Church and State I never can forgive. From 
the views you hold I can easily perceive there is no pro- 
bability of our agreeing on the subject, and I wish you good 


| morning.” 


We thought as he left us that it was hardly to be wondered 
at if so fiery a Churchman succeeded in filling the Dissenting 
chapel to the prejudice of his own church. He appeared by 
his manner to be of opinion that he was fully justified in the 
contempt in which he held his Nonconformist parishioners and 


| their ministers, and that he was doing the cause of the Church 
| good service by expressing it. Nor was this rev. gentleman 


the only one we met with of his ultra way of thinking, or we 


| should not have quoted the conversation. In our journey 


through the diocese we found many equally bigoted and fully 


as candid. It must not be imagined, as we have said, that these 
_ clergymen take their tone from their Bishop. His urbanity 


and liberality are not lost on the Nonconformists in his diocese. 
Among the many conversations we had with them during our 
journey we invariably heard him spoken of by them in terms 
of great respect. Indeed, it is but justice to say that want of 
respect for the dignitaries of our Church cannot be ranked 
among the faults of the Nonconformists. Occasionally certain 
individual bishops are mentioned by them in terms of high 
affection and honour, particularly the late Bishop Stanley. 

But although we found the illiberal prejudice against Non- 
conformists too common among certain squire-visiting, tuft- 


‘hunting clergymen of the Church of England in the diocese of 
- Norwich, we are bound in candour to admit that we met with 


others who spoke of them with respect and affection, and who 
tried to make them their friends. In all cases of the kind, 
especially those in which a little tact and bonhommie were 
used, the effect was most encouraging. We do not mean to 
say that many were brought over to the Church of England, 
but we found several instances in which they would occasionally, 
or even alternately, attend the service of the Church, as well as 
those of their own chapels. Nor did their ministers ever 
refuse to accept the hand of friendship when held out to them 
by our clergy. Again it was most gratifying to hear the 
respect with which they spoke of those of the clergy whose 
liberality of sentiment induced them to be on good terms with 
their Nonconformist brethren. A meeting of many of the 
clergy was held not long ago, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration what course should be adopted by the Church 
towards Nonconformists. Several papers bearing on this sub- 
ject were read on the occasion. Unfortunately, they are not 
yet printed, and moreover they are to be considered the private 
property of the Association, and are not to be publicly circulated. 
This is to be regretted, for although, as in all public meetings, 
there was a difference of opinion on the manner to be employed, 
still we understand that the principle of conciliation was 
dominant. All agreed that while entertaining the matter from 
a High Church point of view, a kindly spirit should be shown 
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to all orthodox Dissenters as being in a spiritual sense baptized 
Christians, and in a legal aspect, as such, members of the 
National Church. If this be really the intention of the 
Association, we sincerely congratulate them on the move- 
ment, and wish them every success. We trust the spirit 
which animates the members will not be allowed to flag. By 
continuing their exertions and adding to their numbers, they 
will do much to raise the Church in the eyes of orthodox 
Dissenters as well as to strengthen her influence for good 
among her own people. One of the most active of the clergy 
in this good work is the Rev. Herbert Jones, rector of Scul- 
thorpe, and brother of Sir Willoughby Jones, M.P. This 
gentleman is a convincing proof in his own person how much 
may be done by a kind word and courteous bearing towards 
Dissenters. Of High Church principles himself, he can speak 
with respect and good feeling of those whose ideas on Church 
discipline and theological points may differ from his own. His 
system has already borne good fruits. The Nonconformists 
whom we met during our stay in the diocese spoke of Mr. 
Jones in terms of regard equally creditable to him and to 
them. 

A society worthy of notice is the Norwich Diocesan 
branch of the National Association for Promoting Freedom of 
Worship. The objects of this institution are :— 


1. To make known the evils of the pew system. 

2. To maintain what the Association considers to be the 
true and only basis of the parochial system—the equal rights 
of all parishioners, rich and poor alike, to the free use of the 
parish church. 

3. To promote the building and endowment of free parish 
churches; the restoration to the people of churches now 
closed to them by private appropriation; and the substitution 
of the offertory for pew rents. 

4, To further the “ preaching of the Gospel to the poor” in 
free mission churches rendered self-supporting by means of 
offerings at every service, the Association believing that the 
weekly offertory is the scriptural and most efficiént means of 
raising money for such pious and charitable uses as the minis- 
ter and churchwardens shall think fit. 


Another great object of this Association is also to smooth 
away the angry feeling which too frequently exists against the 
Church of England, occasioned by the systematic appropriation 
of certain pews in the parish churches to certain families 
whose legitimate right to hold them is no greater than that of 
any other parishioners. The more intelligent of the working 
classes fully understand their rights, and are aware that the 
parish church is open and unreserved alike to all classes. The 
clergy themselves admit the claim as far as the parish church 
is concerned, yet, the operation of the present system happens 
to be, that the wealthier the parishioner the better is the pew 
assigned to him. ll this occasions great discontent; and in 
no diocese in England is this unhappy feeling more frequently 
to be met with than in Norwich. The archdeacons of Norwich 
and Norfolk alluded with sorrow in their charges last year to 
the dissensions and heart-burnings thus caused, and they at- 
tempted to explain and clear up the question. After all their 
efforts and ingenuity, however, and a considerable amount 
of the latter was especially shown in the charge of the 
Archdeacon of Norwich, they appear to have left the question 
of right even more obscure than ever. “ During the seven 
years,” said he, “that I have now held the office of arch- 
deacon I have noticed that there is no more fruitful source 
of discord in a parish, and nothing that involves church- 
wardens in so much difficulty and embarrassment as the dis- 
putes which are continually arising about church pews. I 
believe that these disputes in most cases proceed from ignorance 
and erroneous notions on the part of the occupier of pews as 
to the tenure on which they hold them, and sometimes it may 
be from churchwardens conceding to them rights to which they 
are in no way entitled. It may not, then, be altogether a 
waste of our time if I endeavour briefly to point out to the 
churchwardens how the law stands with regard to pews in the 
old parish church.” The rev. gentleman then proceeded at 
considerable length to explain that on the fundamental 
principle laid down by Lord Coke it should be strongly 
impressed on those holding the office of wardens in the 
parish churches that “The church is a place dedicated 
and consecrated to the service of God, and is common to 
all the inhabitants, although in the chancel the princi- 
pal seat belongs to the rector, and a right of seat there 
was originally inherent in the vicar. When an aisle has been 
built by a certain individual under a faculty, he would have 
his right granted him in that aisle, but in the body of the 
church there are no private rights. It is God’s house—the 








——- 


home and sanctuary of the poor, where rich and poor meet 
together—not as rich and poor, but as one in the blessed 
equality of the true spirit of Christ.” 

This appears clear enough; but the Archdeacon goes on to 
say that the Bishop is the trustee of these common rights, and 
that the whole interior arrangements of the Church are vested 
by law in him for the benefit of the parishioners at large. The 
churchwardens are his officers, to whom authority is delegated 
by him to dispose of the seats, and in the performance of their 
office they are to look to the general accommodation of the 
parish. It is further expected that the churchwardens will 
exercise a just discretion in the allotment of pews—seating the 
parishioners in those that become vacant according to their 
rank and station, and in so doing they are not to overlook the 
claims of all to be seated, if sittings can be afforded them, 
When a pew has been assigned to a family that has become 
resident in the parish, it is considered that that family are to 
have the use of the said pew, and that they will not be arbie 
trarily interfered with by the churchwardens so long as they 
remain in the parish.” 

If this be the way to show “the blessed equality of the true 
spirit of Christ” in that Church common to all the inhabitants, 
where all have an equal right, the rich and the poor, it certainly 
appears to us that Lord Coke has expressed himself obscurely. 
It would seem that when a churchwarden, having “ no arbitrary 
power,” has assigned to a family, according to their rank in 
society, a pew, so long as they remain in the parish that family 
has most unmistakeably a vested interest in that pew. Whether, 
if this be so, all are on that equality recommended to be 
observed, it is for the Archdeacon to show. Again, it may be 
very questionable whether the power given to a churchwarden 
to allot pews to families at his will and pleasure is not only 
impolitic, but occasionally prejudicial to the cause of the 
Church itself. We met with one parish church, in a very 
fashionable locality, not in Norwich, where all the desirable 
pews in the church were assigned to families, all of whom 
kept carriages. On inquiry, we found the churchwarden was a 
highly respectable tradesman, and a harness maker. 

The Archdeacon of Norwich was scarcely more happy in his 
charge. ‘“ Much has been said and written,” he remarked, 


.“ of late in favour of free and open churches, by which are 


meant churches in which there is no appropriation whatever of 
seats, and I believe in Manchester and other crowded cities, as 
well as the metropolis, where this system has been tried, with 
the full consent of the parishioners, the experiment has proved 
entirely successful. None of those inconveniences which some 
expected have arisen, and the happiest results have followed.” 
The venerable Archdeacon then went on to express strong 
doubts, without any very powerful argument whether it would 
be advisable to adopt the system in Norfolk; but, while admit- 
ting the equal right of the poor to a place in the parish church, 
he points out the practice now so commonly adopted, where a 
third service is performed on Sundays, and every part of the 
church is opened for that service to all classes without distinc- 
tion. The Archdeacon says he does not doubt “that the 
testimony of such as reside in parishes where this custom is 
observed will bear me out in saying that, while on the ome 
hand those to whom seats have been assigned are found readily 
to acquiesce in this limitation of their privileges, those on the 
other, for whose benefit the concession is made, are not 
backward to profit by it.” 

But pray, Mr. Archdeacon, are there not grave objections to 
this separation of the rich from the poor by opening the church 
for one service for the one class, and another for the other? 
The rich take the one service and the poor the other, and the 
equality between them in the house of God is not carried out. 
Again: whatever may be the good effect of the third service in 
the diocese of Norfolk, it is by no means so manifest in other 
localities we have visited. On the contrary; the poor fre- 
quently look upon the third service with dislike. The further 
we investigate the subject, the more fully are we convinced of 
the benefit which would accrue to the Church by throwing 
open the parish church to all, rich or poor, leaving other 
churches built by private individuals or under certain Acts of 
Parliament their right to exercise an equitable power in the 
disposal of the seats, either by rent or otherwise. 


This subject has not yet received all the attention it deserves. 








A creat discovery of Roman coins is announced in Cornwall, not 
far from Falmouth. On previous occasions, similar deposits have been 
met with, which some local antiquaries account for by the Roman 


' trade in tin once carried on in the South-West; while others 
they were the spoils of the ancient Cornish in their battles 
the Romans, baried in the ground for safe keeping. 
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FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tuar large permanent musical public which London now supplies 
at all times and seasons of the year—which shows in large numbers 
when the world of fashion is, or assumes to be, “ out of town” — 
has great reason to be thankful to Mr. Alfred Mellon for his 
capital concerts, which so agreeably fill up the interval between 
the close of the summer and the commencement of the winter 
season. The fifth series of these entertainments began on Monday 
fast, in their usual locale, the Royal Italian Opera House, the area 
of which, vast as it is, seems only just sufficient to contain the 
crowd of visitors which is attracted by the splendid orchestral 
performances, and the varied programme, with its mixture of styles, 
classical and popular. The band being nearly the same in number 
and composition as that of the Royal Italian Opera, it is a matter 
of course that the orchestral pieces are given with great finish and 
precision, a result also partly owing to the steady and careful 
conducting of Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


The two very young lady violinists, Misses Bertha and Emma 
Drechsler Hamilton, who made their first appearance on Monday 
in some concertante variations by Kalliwoda, are very skilful per- 
formers, with an agreeable, although not powerful, tone, neat 
execution, and that equality and reciprocity of style which makes 
the great charm of duet playing. Their success was so decided that 
they will probably continue to form a feature at these concerts. 
Mdille. Marie Krebs, the young pianist of whom we spoke in very 
high terms last year, has reappeared at Mr. Mellon’s concerts with 
a reception that proves her to be one of his strongest attractions. 
This young lady’s mechanical powers, as exhibited in an enormously 
difficult Fantasia by Liszt, appear to be unbounded ; while her 
possession of far higher musical qualities is manifested by her 
performances, on the “classical nights,” of the concertos of the great 
masters. Mdlle. Krebs can scarcely fail to become one of the most 
distinguished of modern pianists. With such varied instrumental 
attractions added to the capital singing of Mdlle. Liebhart 
and Signor Ferranti, these entertainments have a value and 
importance that no popular concerts before those of Mr. 
Mellon have ever yet assumed. The shilling portion of the 
audience, too, offers a remarkable contrast to similar assemblages 
of a few years since. That there has been great progress in popular 
musical taste of late is evidenced in various ways, but in none 
more than by the earnest attention now bestowed by even the 
most mixed audiences on the masterpieces of the art. On Monday 
night Beethoven’s profound and sublime overture to ‘“ Leonora” 
was listened to with the same rapt attention as though the occasion 
had been a high-priced Philharmonic concert. Itis true that some 
rather ad captandum pieces in the programme received the same 
attention ; but something must be conceded to diversity of taste in 


so. large and casualan audience. The education of popular musical | 


taste, however, is going surely on, and receives no slight impetus 


from Mr. Mellon’s “classical nights,” such as the Mendelssohn | 


ight of Thursday last and other similar occasions which are to 
follow. 


~The Crystal Palace Concert of to-day will be, in every respects 
of the highest interest. The occasion is for the benefit of Mr. 
Manns, the excellent director and conductor of these entertain- 
ments, which owe their special interest and value to his skill and 
energy. Moreover, the performance is to consist, for the first time 
in this country, of Gounod’s four-act opera, “ La Reine de Saba,” 
a work containing much music in every way worthy of the com- 
er of “Faust.” It is curious to think of such music being left 
or concert performance at the Crystal Palace, while English 
Opera directors have been wasting time, opportunity, and money 
in pursuit of the phantom “ native genius.” 








“THE ART JOURNAL” FOR AUGUST. 


_ In default of Mr, Ruskin’s “ Cestus of Aglaia,” suspended until 
next January, the Art Journal for August opens with a further 
instalment of Mr. vey» 8 Atkinson’s papers on “German 
Painters of the Modern School.” The hero this month is Edward 
Bendemann, of whom three specimens are given. Bendemann was 
@ painter of the mystical school, and we suppose that the pictures 
here engraved are to be looked at from that point of view ; but, 
owing perhaps to our want of sympathy with Teutonic transcen- 
dentalism, we fail to see the excellence of these performances. 
Nor can'we regard with any favour the high-flown, turgid, meta- 
ages style in which Mr. Atkinson delivers his critical remarks. 


e Art of Making Temporary Bridges” is an extremely inte- | 
resting paper by Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A., illustrated by some | 


excellent woodcuts, representing divers rough and ready means of 
crossing streams and mountainous chasms in countries where the 
resources of civilization do not exist, or have been destroyed for a 
time owing to the exigences of war. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt con- 
tributes Chapter II. of an essay on “ Liverpool Pottery,” con- 
taining some curious particulars as to the Delft ware works in that 
locality, illustrated by several specimens. These works are the 
more interesting as having been connected with Josiah Wedgwood, 
who sent his own pottery there to be printed with landscapes and 
—— at the establishment of Messrs. Sadler & Green. From 
r. 


F. W. Fairholt we have a very pleasant gossiping paper on — 


of the past which are rapidly disappearing before the progress of 
metropolitan railways and the creation of new streets. “Art 
Rambles in Belgium” takes the reader into the midst of a fasei- 
nating world of picturesque old buildings and impressive religious 
paintings. Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall add to their “ Memories of the 
Authors of the Age” a sketch of Ebenezer Elliott, “the Anti- 
Corn Law Rhymer,” a poet of rough but powerful genius, and an 
excellent man ; and a large number of shorter articles on subjects 
pertaining to the month complete the literary contents of the 
number, 

The steel plates are from the delightful picture by the late 
William Collins, R.A., called “ Rustic Civility ;” the character 
we by W. H. Knight, entitled “The Broken Window ;” and 

urner’s “Vale of Ashburnham” -— a splendid subject, rather 
heavily engraved, at least in the foreground. 








PHOTOGRAPHS OF EMINENT Mepicat Men.—Under the title of 
‘¢ Photographs of Eminent Medical Men of all Countries, with Brief 
Analytical Notices of their Works,” we have received a number of a 
new publication which, addressing a large class of intellectual men, 
will probably obtain many subscribers. The part before us contains 
portraits of Dr. George Burrows, F.R.S., James Luke, F.R.S., and Dr. 
George Edward Paget, F.R.C.P. Cambridge. They are all executed 
from life by Mr. Ernest Edwards, and are very tender, delicate, and 
lifelike. The price of each part is 2s. 6d., post free, to subscribers, and 
to non-subscribers 38s. The publishers are Messrs. Churchill & Sons, 
whose names are a guarantee of excellence in anything connected with 
the medical profession. 


Mr. Teca has published “The Keeper Going Out,” by Henry 
Barraud, engraved by G. 8. Shury, and Sir David Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Fiddler,” engraved by F. Bacon. This is the kind of art which is the 
most popular among our not very idealising countrymen, and we sup- 
pose Mr. Tegg addresses the large outside public. 


Roya InstituTe or British Arcuirects.—Part III. No. 5 of the 
“ Sessional Papers 1864-5” of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects contains a paper by Horace Jones, Fellow, giving “ Some 
Account of the Alterations and New Buildings at the Guildhall, City 
of London,” together with some details of its history—a paper which, 
in combination with the discussion that ensued on its being read at 
the ordinary general meeting on June 26th, will be found equally 
attractive by the architect and the antiquarian. The treatise is accom- 
panied by a lithograph of the building as it now is, with its handsome 
timber roof and Gothic adornments. 











| Five O’Cuiock Tgas.—There are indeed some men who are said to 
| object to five o’clock teas, as robbing them of just that portion of the day 
| which was erst particularly their own ; in which they either attended 
| to their “ business” (vague and unintelligible word), or rode, or played 
| racquets, or what not. With such I cannot sympathize ; and the more 
moderate of men, who are neither intensely commercial nor rabidly 
| muscular (or what not), find in the afternoon hour of ladies’ society, 
| @ peculiar charm, characterized as it is by far less restraint and cere- 
| mony, and far more familiarity than the evening ever knows (not to 
mention the increased facility for téte-d-tétes in conservatories and 
| balconies), and gain from it an antidote to the dulness of the morni 
| which is so inevitable a result of last night’s four o’clock cotillon, 
| a gentle stimulant enabling them to work up to the point of brilliancy 
| for the conversation of the evening’s dinner. And so I protest that I 
| am delighted with tea, and not only on general principles, but also for 
| my own special reasons. In the first place it dispenses me from a 
| great deal of journeying about to produce the illusion that I have per- 
sonally “ been and appeared’’ by delivering two pieces of representa- 
tive pasteboard to a footman who probably loses them before his 
mistress comes home. This is one of society’s duties which I have 
| always held in abhorrence, as being a shade more foolish than any 
/ emanation from the brain of the wildest Bedlamite. It is intelligible 
to leave a card upon new acquaintances, because it teaches them one’s 
address and how to spell one’s name, which they would never learn 
| from a footman’s announcing. But it seems to me to be the height of 
| human extravagance to suppose that my friends who know both my 
name and address should be gratified not by seeing me, but by in- 
specting the result of Mr. Ortner’s skill in line-engraving on a card. 
And so as tea takes the place of pasteboard I honour it. Then, too, it 
enables me to wear my lavender kid gloves a second, or even (with 
care) a third time; and besides that, the most regular attendants 
among the ladies at Lady Mena Maltyre’s Thursdays, whose afternoons 
I most affect, are, as I notice, those whose complexions look as well 
in the cold daylight as in the warm flood of brilliancy shed by wax 
tapers. Indeed the only members of the sex who have a second 
opinion on the subject are those who labour under an imputation (unjust. 
of course) of importing into their charms either as to their cheeks a 
_ loan from the rose, or as to their eyes “a touch of the hair-pin,’”’ and 
who, if they are to show at all in the day, prefer to do it in a barouche 
in the Park under the cover of distance, a spotted veil and a pink 
parasol. Then what can be more delicious than the making of the 
tea? Miss Maud Maltyre and I have been practising it ever since the 
| “Thursdays” began, and though we have studied hard, we have not 
| yet quite learnt how many spoonfuls are necessary, or the exact 
| quantity of green required to make a perfect mixture. Many congul- 
| tations we hold too over cream and sugar, and who takes either or 
both, and I live in the hope of improving under her tuition. Whata 
| delicious soft-stealing charm I find, too, in the music which is always 
| so good (for Lady Mena is a great musician herself), and which we 
| sit and listen to in a quiet corner and admire co much, and always 
| manage to applaud at the wrong time! I do not know much about 
music myself, but somehow I love to sit and listen to it by the side of 


“Old and New London,” calling attention to some of t relics | Miss Mena’s tea-table. Yes, those Thursdays are very charming, and 
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would be more so, if it were not for that great clanking plunger 
Adolphus Bridoon, who hangs about like a heavy, stupid giant as he 
is, and will talk to Maud. His regiment is quartered in Ireland, where, 
if the military affairs of the country were properly attended to, he ought 
to be made to remain. I wish I were his colonel, wouldn’t I refuse him 
leave! Perhaps the suburban tea is the nicest form of the thing 
altogether, and it furnishes a sufficient reason for the original invention 
of Richmond and Hampton Court. Croquét there takes the place of 
music, not without occasional advantages either, for there is such an 
esprit de corps in each of the opposing sides, such a delightful clinging to- 
gether of “ friends,” such intense, uncompromising hatred of “enemies,” 
such consultations, and such glimpses of tiny feet, and withal, such 
immense fun in cheating, that the London afternoon, with so much 
more people and music crowded into small rooms than they were ever 
intended to hold, pales before it. Miss Maud always looks lovely, 
playing at croquét, even if she plays it badly—and we do both of us 
somehow manage to get croquéted a long way off from the game, and 
generally in the same direction—but to my eyes she does not look 
nearly so lovely playing the piano, even if she plays it well, which 
she does, for she gets surrounded by a pertinacious crowd of 
admirers, who engross all her attention, and whose one idea of pleasing 
her is to make her play a second time, which leaves me raging on a 
remote sofa.—London Society. 








SCIENCE. 





At this period of the year science is like everything else, except 
harvest-making and epidemics, at a stand-still. The savans and 
philosophers are at the sea-side or on the Continent, and the 
scientific associations are all—save the Alpine Club—enjoying 
their summer repose. Very little, therefore, in the shape of 
scientific progress is being recorded in these countries. Among 
the latest experiments of interest which have been conducted in 
England may be mentioned those which were made on Wednesday 
week last at Westminster by Mr. Gale, who has been demonstrating 
the value of his invention for rendering gunpowder non-explosive, 
by coating the individual grains with a non-combustible powder. 
The material used by Mr. Gale to protect the gunpowder is glass 
ground to an almost, but not quite, impalpable state, in which 
condition he proposes to apply four pounds of it to every pound of 
gunpowder. Owing to the greater density of the glass-flour, the 
bulk of the composition is only twice that of ordinary gunpowder. 
Upon the glass-flour being sifted from the powder the latter is 

uced to its original state, and if the powder be well granulated 
and free from ‘“ meal-powder,” the loss is inappreciable. All that 
is necessary is to take care that the glass-powder is perfectly dry 
when added to the powder, so that there may be no tendency on 
its part to adhere to the grains, and that the grains of powder 
shall be sufficiently perfect to prevent any “ meal” escaping with 
the siftings. The cost of the glass-flour is £1. 10s. per ton, so 
that for £6, a ton of gunpowder can be stored with ect safety 
for an almost unlimited period. The sole effect of fire coming 
into contact with the protected powder is to consume the gun- 
wder slowly and harmlessly, the mixture in fact burning precisely 
e damp powder, the varying proportions of glass-flour added 
representing the various degrees of moisture. Mr. Gale’s experi- 
ments are reported to have been perfectly successful—a red poker 
thrust into a quantity of the protected powder causing only the 
slow and hasenlied combustion of those grains in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The new bridge at Blackfriars, whose foundation has recently 
been laid, will, we understand, be a very handsome edifice, 
resembling in its general features, great width, and easy inclina- 
tion, that at Westminster, but differing in ornamentation and 
in some respects also in construction. it will be of five arches, 
and 963 feet in length from bank to bank, the width being 75 feet, 
or 9 feet less than that of Westminster-bridge. The entire water- 
way available for navigation will be 844 feet as compared with 
787 feet which the old bridge gave, and below the centre arch there 
will be 25 feet of head-way above Trinity high-water mark. The 
steepest inclination will be 1 in 40 feet, that of the old bridge 
being 1 in 18 feet ; and it will be 40 feet wider than the former 
structure. The footways onjeach side will be 15 feet wide, or 
exactly double the width of those of the old bridge, while the 
carriage-way will be 45 feet | road as compared with 27 feet 6 inches 
of the old structure. It is estimated to cost in all £320,000, 
including £30,000 for the erection and removal of the present 
temporary bridge. The foundations will be laid by means of iron 
caissons, of which there will be six to each pier, four of them 
36 feet in length by 18 feet wide. All the principal caissons will 
be sunk to an average of more than 20 feet below the bed of the 
river and 44 feet below Trinity low-water mark. The cut-water 
part of each pier will also be borne on caissons. The piers will all 
be of granite, ornamented with columns of red polished granite, 
having bases and capitals of Portland stone. The massive abut- 
ments at either end of the bridge will also be constructed of 
granite, enriched with cornices of Portland stone. The bridge will 

recisely llel with the new viaduct of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, and the piers of each “will correspond in 
non so as to offer the least possible obstruction to navigation. 

e arches will be wholly of wrought iron, and the bridge will be 
surmounted by an iron balustrade 3 feet 9 inches high. 

At the October meeting of the Social Science Association it is 
— to discuss the following questions respecting Health, 

y, and Trade. Health.—1. ln what way can the unneces- 
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sary exposure of workmen to dangers of life and health be best 
avoided, especially in collieries, mines, and manufactories ? 
2. What are the best means of preventing the spread of contagious 
(infectious ?) diseases, 3. To what extent may the contamination 
of the air in towns be diminished, and by what means? Economy 
and Trade.—1. What are the best means of establishing a system 
of authoritative arbitration between employers and employed in 
the case of strikes and outlocks? 2. Can the principles of co- 
operation be profitably applied to production ; and if so, under 
what conditions? 3. Is it desirable to consolidate the railways of 
the United Kingdom into one system, under Government control? 
To the department of Education a section of “art” has been 
added, for the consideration of the following and other questions :-— 
What improvements can be made in the schools, museums, an 
exhibitions of art, with a view to the development of public taste 
and the prosperity of our manufactures ? 

A very curious theory regarding the origin of coal has just beer 
announced in one of the American journals. Rock-oil is gen 
supposed to have resulted from the exposure of coal to the in 
heat of the globe ; in fact, to have been produced by Nature’s pro- 
cess of distillation. The hypothesis just started involves a converse 
proposition—viz., that coal itself arises from the condensation of 
petroleum, which first comes from the action of heat on plants. 
‘The pitch lake of Trinidad is referred to in support of this idea, 
Trees grow on the hardened pitch of this lake within a short dis- 
tance of other pitch in a state of ebullition, and one can readily 
conceive of the hardened pitch in some cases being softened by an 
eruption of the boiling pitch, and of trees growing on it being thus 
engulfed. The theory is exceedingly ingenious, but it by no means 
explains all the facts, and is entirely irreconcilable with some of 
them. For example, it could not possibly explain the origin of 
coal-beds containing all the constituents of petroleum, and it would 
not account for the presence of large accumulations of pure carbon. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


JOINT-STOCK SPECULATIONS: THEIR VALUE 
AND PROSPECTS. 


No. VII.—Horet Companies, 


WuarteveER the result of the establishment of monster hotels 
under the Limited Liability Act may be to their proprietors, 
the advantage to the public arising from it cannot be gainsaid. 
The new hotels are almost, without exception—and to our 
shame as a nation claiming to be the greatest patron of art be 
it said—the finest buildings that adorn our metropolis. This 
is strongly impressed on our minds at first sight of the noble 
and graceful style of the Langham, or the imposing propor- 
tions of the Grosvenor and Charing-Cross buildings, as they 
stand out in grand relief from the stuccoed rows of unaspiring 
architectural mediocrity by which they are surrounded. The 
internal decorations and arrangements of these edifices are on 
a scale of magnificence corresponding with their external 
appearances, while the satisfactory nature of their accommoda- 
tion is testified by the eager manner in which the public avail 
themselves of it. On comparing it with what passed current 
in the old hotels we cannot but mark the change for the better 
afforded by the new system. Where had we formerly the 
spacious and luxurious reading and coffee rooms which we now 
possess? The substitution, too, of what we had to.endure in 
the squat, confined, and dingy lobby, the irregular narrow 
passages, the “cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,’ and if possible 
still more disagreeable apartments, for the lofty and well- 
proportioned hall, with its evergreens and encaustic tiled 
flooring, the wide and airy corridors, and the spacious, well- 
ventilated rooms, which all contribute, by the distribution of 
fresh air and light, to cheerfulness and comfort, is. to the 
public most advantageous and agreeable. Many of the pro- 
prietors of the old hotels have seen the force of these things, 
and by remodelling their arrangements, or introducing a fresh 
element into the management by converting their businesses 
into joint-stock companies, have been enabled to meet. the 
requirements of the times. Many, however, remain. as 
of old, and it is a matter for conjecture how these establish- 
ments can bear the drain on their custom, which mast 
have been the result of the formation of their modern rivals, 
unless the development of the means of locomotion, the 
increase of population, and the greater intercourse following 
thereupon be sufficient to account for a fresh demand which 
the new supply does not appear to exceed. 

The first idea in the formation of the large hotels was to 
erect them at the termini of the principal lines of railway 
entering the metropolis. The pioneer of the system was the 
Great Western, erected by the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, whose shareholders greatly objected to the experiment, 
and almost forced the directors into accepting the first offer 
made to them for a lease of the property. This offer was made 
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by a coterie of biisiness men eminently calculated, from their 
various pursuits, to establish and make the hotel a remunera- 
tive speculation. As they foresaw, so was the result. But 
so many things combined to favour the success of this 
undertaking that it was a fallacy to accept it as a criterion of 
similar success attending like undertakings established under a 
less fortuitous concourse of circumstances. Unfortunately, 
directors and promoters of companies too often lend themselves 
to the publication of delusive schemes, which float upon the 
reputation accorded to establishe2 associations in possession of 
a legitimate field of operations, and when they know that there 
are not equally reasonable hopes of prosperity in the under- 
takings they foster. 

The great hopes of success in nearly every hotel formed 
since the Great Western, were based upon the large dividends 
which that undertaking paid to its proprietors, and every hotel 
board imagined itself about to constitute an El Dorado, in which, 
the weekly or daily labours of the directors over, they might 
abandon themselves to the luxury and enjoyment of an epicurean 
state. Hence, from tavern-keeping and the discharge of the 
duties of mine host having been the lot of persons in the 
humblest walks of life, the occupation became a prize coveted 
and sought for by peers and gentlemen of the highest position. 
How far the business has prospered under such distinguished 
management is a matter for inquiry. That the directors, 
however, have not failed to give the greatest attention to 
matters of detail was instanced at a late meeting presided over 
by a noble earl, who was supported by a distinguished baronet, 
when a warm discussion occupied attention for some time as to 
the opening of a “tap” in an obscure street of questionable 
repute, on which the hotel abutted. Butit may be urged that 


this element on hotel boards becomes useful in organizing the 


cuisine, the equipment of retainers, and such-like arrangements, 
in which, from their experience of large establishments, men 
of rank are competent to advise. 

Not only in London has the hotel mania obtained, but 
every provincial town of any note or pretensions now boasts 
its one or more hotels on the limited liability principle, which 
have been, in most instances, formed under local management, 
and the capital raised by local subscriptions. Companies have 
been submitted to the public for the establishment of hotels, in 
fact, in almost every conceivable place where the travelling 
public could possibly resort. A series of them are being 
arranged on a scale of Eastern magnificence; and the favoured 
and beautiful shores of the Mediterranean are to have a con- 
siderable sum of British money expended in providing such 
accommodation for travellers as will render them even more 
attractive. 

The tide of popularity has scarcely ever set more strongly 
in favour of any investment than in that of hotels. They 
commend themselves to the public for many reasons. In the 
first place, investors have a bond-fide and tangible security in 
the ground and building, which ought always to realize a large 
proportion of the capital. Then, hotels are one of the necessi- 
ties of the age, for which there is a constantly-increasing 
demand. Their business is a straightforward one that every- 
body understands, the property is always visible, and the pro- 
prietors can judge for themselves of the manner in which the 
business is conducted. The dispensation of good cheer, too, 
commended itself strongly to many of our countrymen who are 
appreciative of the benefits arising therefrom, and altogether 
there was a good class of investors ripe for the harvest of 
hotels that grew so rapidly into existence. 

Coming to the result of past operations of Hotel Companies, 
we fear that we arrive at a not very satisfactory conclusion 
with regard to them. It is a fact that they have not justified 
the hopes held out by their promoters. The dividends on all 
but one or two are low, and some conduct their operations even 
ata loss. In hotels a liberal as well as careful management is 
absolutely necessary. Waste must be guarded against, but 
plenty must always appear to abound. A rigid scrutiny to 
details, sach as gas, servants—in seeing that an equivalent of 
labour is obtained for wages—washing, and the proper use and 
care of plate, linen, &c., is incumbent; and above all things 
the comfort and convenience of the guests should be considered. 
The consumption of wine in hotels has become, in consequence 


of the high prices ruling, almost obselete. If one of the large | 





companies were to adopt a more moderate tariff, it is very | 


questionable whether a larger profit would not be made, in 
consequence of a greater amount of business being done in this 
respect. Attention to such matters of detail as these make or 
mar the prosperity of an hotel company, and directors should 
devote their attention strongly to them. As an instance of 
their importance, such an hotel as the Grosvenor pays about 
£1,000 a year each for gas, water, and washing. To our mind 


one great drawback to the commercial success of Hotel Com- 
panies is that the vast amount they have expended in the con- 
struction and beautification of their buildings—one of which, 
by the way, if not successful as an hotel, might be at no 
distant date purchased by the public, and converted into a 
Palace for the reception of foreign Royal and distinguished 
personages, as the old custom of the Sovereign maintaining 
the hospitality of the State appears to have fallen into disuse. 
This expenditure creates too heavy a first charge on the pro- 
perty, especially when, as is too often the case, debentures 
bearing a high rate of interest have been issued, so that, 
however good the business and careful the management, the 
dividends can be but small for some time, until, under con- 
tinued careful management, a better state of things is brought 
about. The public should, if they have a predilection for this 
class of investment, than which there are many better, confine 
their attention to such companies as they can watch for them- 
selves, and abstain from embarking in any of the very specious 
and world-embracing schemes that are from time to time sub- 
mitted to their notice. 


HOTEL COMPANIES. 














. Market 
Name. Conital’ b> » Increase. | Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Bedford Hotel...................00 085 50,000 eT cd ves 
Brighton Hotel ..................... - ha vite 
Charing Cross Hotel, Limited ...| 160,000} 176,000) 16,000 
Inns of Court Hotel, Limited ...| 40,000 bic mm - 
Langham Hotel, Limited ......... 150,000} 75,000 75,000 
London and Paris Hotel, Limited! 400,000 at aoe 
London, Greenwich, and Wind- 
sor Hotels, Limited ............ 100,000} 135,000) 35,000 
ro ee 48,000} 54,000 6,000 
Mediterranean Hotel............... 37,500 nde — 
Oriental Hotel, Limited............ 25,000 
St. James’s Hotel, bitnited ...... 25,000 
Scarborough Cliff Hotel, Limited} 57,170)... he 
Star and Garter Hotel, Limited | 108,000! 84,000 24,000 
Torquay Hotel, Limited ......... 14,000)... vag 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Lim.| 130,000 
OG i. ie Riise Ae 1,344,670; 524,000) 57,000} 99,000 




















CAPTAIN JERVIS AND THE GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Cartain Jervis, Deputy Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway, has submitted “ a few facts ” for the consideration of its 
shareholders; and if only half of them are true facts, the share- 
holders are under obligations to him for the bold course he has 
taken. “ It is a simple thing,” he writes, “ for a director to 
pull with the majority—you have but to let things take their 
course, oppose nobody’s pet schemes, and swim with the 
stream. My previous education and, habits have unfitted me 
for such a course.” Grant that there is just occasion for a 
director to go against the stream, it is fortunate for the share- 
holders if they have such a man at their board. The Captain 
is evidently a director of this stamp. Whatever else may be 
doubtful in his “ few facts,” it is clear that he has been a thorn 
in the side of the board; not an acquiescent member, taking 
his fees and letting things go as his brother directors desired ; 
closing his eyes to pet schemes, and pulling with the majority. 
It remains to be seen whether this turbulence on his part has 
been justified by the conduct of his brother directors or of the 
majority ofthem. But the charges he brings against them are 
so grave, and his challenge so direct and outspoken, that the 
board must make a clean breast of it, or prove him in the 
wrong. If he can make out his case, the property of the share- 
holders is in peril; if he cannot, there is an end of Captain 
Jervis as Deputy Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway. 

It is a mark against a man if he shrinks from inquiry, and 
the board appear to have incurred this censure. Captain 
Jervis having been informed by one of the auditors that the 
board had exceeded their borrowing powers by £150,000, 
requested the secretary on the 15th ult., to give notice respecting 
this subject for the next board-day. But when the board met, 


the only notice taken of it was a proposal “that Captain 


Jervis’s name be erased from all committees, and that the 
officers of the Company be instructed to give him no informa- 
tion.” By the advice of the solicitor, this motion, though 
made and seconded, was not put. Instead of it, the board re- 
solved “ that no copies of any documents be furnished to any 
director without the authority of the board or one of the 
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committees.” A copy of this resolution was next day sent round 
to the officers of the Company ; and thus the inquisitive Captain 
was shut out from the information he desired, as effectually as 
he would have been by the original crude and clumsy motion, 
which was aimed at him personally. It certainly is not a little 
strange that when the shareholders have appointed directors to 
protect their interests, a majority of those directors should be able 
to deprive the rest of the means of doing so. If such a reso- 
lution is legal, then, bad as is the reputation of boards in 
general, it deserves to be much worse. Practically they are no 
security to the shareholders at all. Asa rule, the strictly honest 
and conscientious members of a board will be the minority, 
especially if amongst the majority there are men who will benefit, 
say, by the supply of stores to the Company. If the honest 
men can be silenced by shutting them out from a knowledge of 
the state of the Company’s affairs, there is an end to their utility. 
In fact, they cease to be directors. The majority violently 
strips them of the power confided to them by the shareholders ; 


source. 
bable that the facts concealed are discreditable. We cannot 
positively say that the board of the Great Eastern Railway 


has been guilty of the dishonesty of exceeding their borrowing | 


powers ; but when they met Captain Jervis’s attempt at inquiry 


mittees, and to instruct the officers of the Company to give 
him no information ; and then, by a resolution, put and carried, 
which, by a side-wind, excluded him from a knowledge of facts 


which he had a right to know,—we must conclude either that | 


those facts would not bear the light, or that the majority of 
the board carried a most improper resolution for the silly and 
foolish object of insulting their Deputy Chairman. 

This conduct on their part gives an air of probability 
to the further accusations which Captain Jervis brings against 
them. One of these is very remarkable. It relates to a con- 
tract between the Great Eastern Company, and the Wensum 


Valley Company, by which a capital of £293,000 was handed | 


over to a contractor to make a line of twenty miles, which the 
engineer of the Great Eastern estimated at only £180,000. It 


seems extraordinary that the directors of the Great Eastern | 
should so far have committed themselves to so preposterous a | 


bargain as to give the other company footing enough to file a 
bill against them to enforce its performance. Cases have been 
where directors have had an interest adverse to that of their 
shareholders. We cannot say that this was the case here. 
But we infer from Captain Jervis’s statement that the negotia- 
tions with the Wensum Valley Company originated with the 


Great Eastern, and that the contract would have been carried | 


out, had it not been for the strong remonstrances of some 
members of the board. Then there is the question of the 
interest on new works, which in the case of the expenditure for 
the Bury lines has been erroneously charged to capital instead 
of revenue. Captain Jervis says, fairly enough, that it is 


desi Mati lt*? | 
esirable to investigate what steps have been taken by the | published. Tt appoars that the premints Stas Mee benno, Oa ae 


“I have | 7 1864, have advanced £64, 
attempted it,” he says, “ more than once unsuccessfully, and | 


The supply of | 
| £200,000; the first issue to consist of 10,000 shares of £10 each. 


board with a view of protecting the interests of the shareholders 
in this matter, in the case of other contracts. 


only subjected myself to personal abuse.” 
coals to the Company is another point which requires ipvestiga- 
tion, and if Captain Jervis is right in his facts, there seems to 


have been here something very like a job at the expense of the | 


shareholders. As to the supply of stores generally, he writes : 
“TI have over and over again objected to the firms of which any 


board.” Nothing, in its way, can be more prejudicial to 
the interests of shareholders than that their directors should 
have “a divided duty” in this respect; it being certain that 


they will only too faithfully fulfil that half which relates to | 
their own profits. Captain Jervis, again, asks for investigation: | 


into the arrangements with regard to what has been called the | 
‘ oh . “2 are endeavouring to force the conviction u the people that five 
“cheap coal line;” of what persons did the “independent 9." i. milli Aig J kya ae ts oar Teal debt cohailing: an 
_ interest of nearly 7} per cent. upon every dollar, is not only an 


| evidence of our sound financial condition, but is positive proof of 


company” which promoted the Great Eastern Northern Junction 
Railway consist ; who besides the Great Eastern Company paid 
any portion of the £50,000 which the contest upon that under- 
taking cost, and to what account the £50,000 has been placed ; 
and why, when arrangements with the Great Northern were 
refused unless they would agree to one farthing a ton per mile 
for heavy goods as well as coals, powers were given to the 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Company to run over the whole | 
So _ three to four millions a week, and receiving therefor seven and three- 


Great Eastern system, fixing their own rates, the Great Eastern — tenths bonds is, in our opinion, no evidence of the soundness 


obtaining no corresponding powers in return? 
These are not the whole of the facts in reference to the 
management of the Company to which Captain Jervis invites 





: . | days’ sight is 108} to 109 per cent. 
a power equal to their own and proceeding from the same | 
When secrecy is procured by such means, it is pro- | 


' was not mentioned in the prospectus. 
| proceedings are about to be taken against the directors of the South 


the attention of the shareholders. There are others equally 
important ; but they all tend to show either that there is gross 
incapacity on the part of the directors, or to hint that they are 
influenced by considerations which are separate from and hostile 
to the interests of the shareholders. It remains to be seen how 
the board will meet the facts which Captain Jervis has published, 
only as “an exemplification of many others which urgently 
demand investigation.” But their reply, whatever it may be, 
ought not to be admitted as satisfactory until it shall have 
been tested by a committee of shareholders. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25:17} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 103d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is rather more than one- 
tenth dearer in Paris than in London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
At this rate there is no profit 
on the importation of gold from the United States. 

The stock markets continue inanimate. The English funds show 
no change, and the movements in Englisi railways and foreign se- 


| curities are unimportant. 


Notice has been given that the coupons of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment Loan of 1862 (First and Second Issues), due on the 1st Sep- 


- i i i he offi 
first by a resolution, not pat, 66 even ble ame: fem: ell-coum | tember, and the Bonds drawn for redemption, will be paid at the office 


of Messrs. Fruhling & Gdschen, Austinfriars, on any Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday on and after that date; they must be 
left three days previously for examination, and will be received any 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday on and after the 24th August. 

There appears to be no prospect of any farther dividends being paid 
upon the stock of the Confederate Loan, it being understood that the 
agents here have no money in hand to meet the amount due on the 
lst of September. 

At the meeting on Wednesday of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
it was resolved to convert the Hight per Cent. Preference Shares into 
Consolidated Eight per Cent. Preference Stock, to convert other shares 
into ordinary stock, and to issue further capital to complete the 
present and construct and lay down a second telegraph across the 
Atlantic. ; 

The Agra and Masterman’s Bank have declared an interim dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum (£1. 5s. per share), with a bonus 
of 15s. per share, being to together equal to 16 per cent. per annum, 
for the half-year ended the 30th of Jane last. 

The report of the London and County Bank for the half-year 
ended the 30th of June shows an available total of £125,450, 
including a previous balance of £18,699, and recommends a distribu- 
tion of £3 per share, being at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 
leaving £13,660 to be carried forward. The deposits held by the 
bank amount to £10,904,272, being an increase of £1,124,518, and 


_ the liabilities on acceptances are £2,998,434. 


Holders of fully paid-up scrip and shares of the Metropolitan 
District Railway Company are requested to send in their shares or 
scrip certificates to the registrar on or before the 6th of September, 
preparatory to the tonversion of paid-up shares into stock, and to the 
payment of the half-year’s interest due cn the 13th September next. 

It appears that “Cramer & Co. (Limited),” have announced the 
issue of their remaining shares, with a guaranteed dividend of 10 
per cent. 

The Annual Report of the Royal Insurance Company has been 


36 over those of 1863; while the 
sum assured by new policies in 1864 in the Life branch was 
£1,014,898, yielding in new premiums £32,708. 

The London Jute Works have been announced, with a capital of 


The company proposes to spin and weave jute by steam power in 
London. 
The Russian Iron Works, Limited, and the South African Land and 


_ Finance Company, Limited, have been refused a settlement by the 
_ committee of the Stock Exchange, on the ground of “a material 
of your directors are members supplying stores to the Company, | 
and this, as may be supposed, has not increased the favour | 
with which I am looked upon by some of the members of your | 


variance” between the prospectus and the articles of association. It 
appears that the discrepancy between the articles of association and 
the prospectus of the former company consists in the former oon- 
taining a clause by which further money may be raised, and which 
It is understood that legal 


African Land and Finance Company for a return of the deposits, on 

the ground of the decision of the committee of the Stock Exchange. 
The New York Herald of the 26th ult. takes a gloomy view of the 

financial prospects of the United States. It says:—% Many journals 


the extraordinary segacity of the great self-denominated fi 
strategist, Jay Cooke. We do not hesitate to assert that we entertain 
directly opposite views. We cannot look upon the augmentation of 


_ our national debt in any other light than that which marks the path to 


financial distress and commercial ruin. Simply returning to the 
Government its non-interest-bearing paper and the notes of the 
national banks, which are being increased in volume at the rate of 


of the 


national credit or the healthy condition of its finances ; it only eae 
that the currency is inflated and that its dey condition 
closed many of the ordinary channels for safe investment. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE.* 


Tue new volume of M. Guizot’s memoirs is not less interesting 
than its predecessors. It is true that comparatively few readers 
may care to know much about the administration of Algeria under 
Bugeaud from 1841 to 1847; that we can read the history of the 
French occupation of the Marquesas Islands and Othaheite, even al- 
though itincludesthestory of the celebrated “ Pritchard affair,” which 
brought England and France to the verge of war, without much 
excitement ; and that an account of Greek affairs under King Otho 
is now of less value than the paper it is written upon. But the 
narrative of the negotiations between France and Rome in 
1845-6, with reference to the dissolution of the order of Jesuits 
in the former country, is full of instruction, on account of the light 
which it casts on the character and policy of the Papal Court. 
On more than one important question of the present day we 
have incidental observations of no inconsiderable value. Of many 
of our author’s most celebrated enterprises we have sketches that 
are worthy of notice, both on account of the subject and of the 
artist. But, perhaps, the most interesting feature of the present 
volume is the insight which it affords into M. Guizot’s own charac- 
ter and principles of action, and into his view of the position and 
duty of a constitutional Minister. 

e commences by relating an anecdote. “ M. Royer-Collard, 
observing General Foy one day pensive and rather downcast after 
an excellent speech, which failed to attain the popular and prompt 
success he desired, said to him, ‘My dear General, you expect too 
much ; you wish to satisfy equally the judges and the crowd. 
This is impossible; you must choose between them.’” But, 
according to M. Guizot, the General was right after all. Under 
free Governments in the present age, the double success to which 
he aspired is absolutely necessary to statesmen. It is not sufficient 
that they should pursue a right policy ; they must at every instant 
convince the public of the fact. “ They carry on affairs and live 
under the eyes of a society attentive to everything, full of ignorance 
and intelligence, of argument and curiosity ; all prepared to mani- 
fest and sustain their interests, legitimate or illegitimate, their ideas, 
just or false.” To consult the wishes and feelings of the people is 
@ necessity imposed upon a constitutional Minister by the institu- 
tions which he has to administer ; for one object of those institu- 
tions is to secure to the governed, “ to their ideas and sentiments as 
well as to their interests, a large share of influence in the conduct 
of affairs.” On the other band, the Ministers must not be the mere 
docile agents of popular ideas and wishes. Let them be called 
upon incessantly to justify the use they make of their power, and 
be held responsible for it; but responsibility, says M. Guizot, 
implies liberty, and “ when Themistocles said to Eurybiades, irri- 
tated by his opposition, ‘Strike, but hear, he held the language 
every man should hold who is worthy of serving a free country.” 
From these words we may gather the leading idea of M. Guizot’s 
political system. He woud,’ it is true, represent the feelings and 
opinions of his countrymen ; but he would represent them only so 
far as they seemed good in his own eyes. He had witnessed the 
Revolution and the Empire, and he had seen their faults and dis- 
asters springing from what he calls “ their alternating prepossessions 
of mind and force.” For him remained the task of preventing 
these violent oscillations of the State, and of keeping it erect and 
firm in the path of moderation and good sense. We are quite 
ready to admit that this notion of the province and duty of a 
statesman is full of dignity ; and we are equally willing to recog- 
nise the courage and tenacity with which M. Guizot did in the 
main adhere to the line he had chalked out for himself. But it is 
easy to see that there is more of the spirit of the professor than 
of the politician in these precise formulas and rigid rules. 
Nor is it surprising that the French regarded M. Guizot as a cold and 
unsympathetic ruler, and felt themselves perpetually checked and 
chidden by his attitude of superiority to the passions and preju- 
dices of the hour. He had not the art to conceal his art ; indeed, 
it is doubtful whether he wished to do so. But it was a fatal 
mistake to let the end of the pedagogue’s ferule peep so constantly 
from under his coat. A high-spirited and quick-witted people like 
the French could have stood almost anything better than being 
ostentatiously schooled in the face of Europe. They could not 
forgive the minister for standing aloof from their errors, and ex- 
posing their weaknesses. Sir Robert Peel said one day to Lord 
Aberdeen, “M. Guizot makes many concessions to his friends ; I 
make none but to my adversaries.” The distinction is pregnant 
with important consequences. 

The first chapter is devoted to an account of the sudden death 
of the Duc d’Orleans, and the subsequent debates on the Regency 
Bill. The full effect of the accident which struck down the heir- 
apparent to the throne, was to evoke a general expression of loyalty 
to the dynasty and of attachment to the King. But M. Guizot 
admits that the blow was a fatal one. The deceased duke was the 
only member of the Royal family who had made much impression 
on the hearts or imagination of the people. He was, in the opinion 
of so competent a judge as our illustrious author, perfectly suited 
to the mission which seemed to be in store for him :— 


“He was himeelf young, handsome, elegant, of clear, quick mind, 
agreeable in person, of dignified, princely manners, in the midst even 


* France under Louis Philippe, from 1841 to 1847. By M. Quizot. London: 
Bentley, 
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of a familiarity to which he lent himself without abandonment ; brave, 
with grace and impulse; formed to be equally attractive in camps 
and drawing-rooms, to soldiers and ladies, to people and courtiers. 
In politics he had a lively sympathy for the national instincts, a warm 
devotion to the greatness of France, a coquettish complaisance for 
popular favour, sometimes even for revolutionary enthusiasm ; and 
these sentiments might, at the first moment, have had too muck 
influence on his resolutions and conduct; but he was capable of 
pausing on this declivity, of ascertaining the just measure of things, 
the true value of men, and of carrying into Government more cool 
sagacity and prudence than his attitude and language would have 
given cause to expect. Since 1840, he had, in this sense, made 
notable progress; and, although he humoured the Opposition with 
care, his serious, though reserved, support was never wanting to the 
Cabinet. He was not a prince exempted from faults; but he would 
have touched rather than fallen under them, and, if he had fallen, he 
would, I think, have recovered himself in time. He possessed those 
brilliant, bold, and confident qualities which, in a day of crisis, please 
agitated multitudes and rally them round their chief. His death left, 
in the royal house and in France, an immense void, of which the 
public, and the individual persons to whom the imputed dispositions 
of the Prince imparted some solicitude, had, at the moment when the 
event burst upon them, a sad and just presentiment.’ 


The examination of the differences which arose between England 
and France, in reference to the expulsion of Mr. Pritchard from 
Tahiti, suggests to M. Guizot the remark that it is one of the incon- 
veniences of parliamentary government that events and questions, 
when they present themselves, and fall within the realm of discus- 
sion, increase immoderately, and assume in the eyes of the — 
an importance quite out of proportion to the real state of gs, 
and the interest of the country. But he hastens to declare—and in 
his declaration it is impossible not to perceive a pointed allusion to 
the Mexican policy of the Emperor—that he much prefers this evil 
to the careless and improvident levity of absolute governments, 
who undertake enormous questions and enterprises without suspect- 
ing their gravity, which they afterwards strive to conceal from the 
public who have to bear the cost. We quite concur with his views 
on both points. When we look back upon this Pritchard affair, 
after the lapse of twenty years, it is certainly startling to think 
that two countries like England and France should have been 
brought to the very verge of war on so contemptible a cause of 
quarrel. But so vehemently were the passions of both nations 
excited by the incident, that peace was only preserved by the 
moderation, firmness, and good sense of the two cabinets, and above 
all, by M. Guizot and the Earl of Aberdeen. Sir Robert Peel 
himself shared in no inconsiderable degree the popular distrust and 
suspicion of the French designs. The celebrated pamphlet of the 
Prince de Joinville had produced a great impression on his 
mind ; and when the news of Mr. Pritchard’s expulsion first 
reached England, he expressed himself with a vehemence which 
created a profound impression both in England and France. In the 
course of the negotiations, he favoured an immediate and stro 
increase of the naval armaments of England ; and, acting wit 
the rest of the Cabinet, he at last compelled Lord Aberdeen 
to prepare an official note announcing to M. Guizot that 
Pritchard would be sent back to Otaheite in the Collingwood. 
Had that note been delivered, it would have been aceepted as a 
declaration of war; but, at the last moment, the French Govern- 
ment accepted the basis of a pecuniary compensation, and the 
affair was happily arranged. It is, however, perfectly clear that 
the entente cordiale of that day represented little more than the 
personal friendship of M. Guizot with the Earl of Aberdeen. It had 
no root—as we trust and believe that the entente cordiale of the 
present day has—in the feelings and interests of the two nations. 

During his administration of the foreign affairs of France, 
M. Guizot had an opportunity of seeing and conversing with the 
most eminent Mussulman statesmen of the day, including Redschid 
Pacha, who was generally, and not without reason, considered the 
most enlightened amongst them. The impression they left upon 
our author was not favourable; and his opinion has so close a 
bearing upon that yet-unsolved and ever-threatening Eastern 
question that we need make no apology for quoting it :— 


“The more I talked and treated with these Mussulman politicians, 
the highest in estimation and the most enlightened of their various 
countries, the more forcibly I was struck by the emptiness and impo- 
tence of that Islamism of which they were the representatives. All 
were, in. fact, depressed and anxious as to the state and government 
of their nation. All avowed their conviction of a certain necessity of 
reforms; but in their ideas and efforts in this sense there was neither 
spontaneity nor fecundity; they neither thought nor acted under the 
impulse of the personal ideas and internal activity of Mussulman society. 
Their reforming desires and labours were merely painful borrowings 
from European and Christian civilization, loans contracted solely to sus- 
tain a tottering existence by a slight assimilation with foreigners whose 
propinquity and power they were unable to escape. Imitation and fear 
are two dispositions essentially barren. Imitation does not penetrate the 
masses, and constraint remains without sincerity. Given up to them- 
selves, all these Mussulmans—Turks, Egyptians, or Arabs—would 
have done nothing of what was attempted upon them; and, except 
for those who were satisfied with appearances, all that was attempted 
was superficial and vain.” 


We cannot help noticing the absence of one chapter which we 
expected to find in the present volume. M. Guizot does not say @ 
word about the “ Spanish marriages.” Does he think that on 
subject the least.said is the soonest mended? or does he reserve the 
topic for a future volume, in which it will become his duty to 
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discuss the causes of the fall of the Orleans dynasty? We do not 
know, and must content ourselves with noticing a reserve which 
on any theory is sufficiently significant. 

The last chapter is devoted to an account of the struggle 
between the French Government and the Jesuits, That ambitious, 
pertinacious, and intriguing order had established itself in France 
in defiance of the-law, and was rapidly acquiring an inordinate 
influence over the education of the people. ‘The public 
became strongly excited and irritated. The Liberals loudly 
demanded that the laws should be put in force against the order. 
M. Guizot resolved in the first instance to try whether the Pope 
could not be brought to direct a dissolution as far as France 
was concerned. Count Rossi was entrusted with the mission, and 
he ultimately gained his point. The narrative of his negotiations 
is, as we have already said, exceedingly interesting, but we cannot 
usefully enter upon it in the space at our command ; especially as 
we want to give one or two of M. Guizot’s personal sketches. Of 
Louis Philippe, his Minister and friend says :— 


“ King Louis Philippe had acquired, in the progress of his compli- 
cated and adventurous career, a remarkably free spirit, while pre- 
Serving a sincerely patriotic heart. Imbued from early youth with 
the general ideas of his time, he had viewed them through the test of 
facts, and had estimated their true value without abandoning them. 
He remained faithful to their cause while judging them ; and, although 
he sometimes humoured too complacently and even adopted popular 
impressions, he distinguished with firm solid sense the true interest 
of the country, and made it the rule of his policy, often doubtful of 
success, and regretting the loss of popularity, but fully resolved to 
sacrifice it rather than yield to his prepossessions.”’ 


To M. Berryer we have this graceful and eloquent tribute—the 
more striking because it comes from one to whom the great 
Legitimist orator was constantly opposed :— 


‘It is not only by the elevation and flexibility of his mind, by the 
attraction and charm of his eloquence, that he has surmounted the 
formidable difficulties of an ambiguous and extra-legal part in a 
system of legality, publicity, and liberty. He draws from other 
sources, also, his popular influence. Although he has lived a party 
man, M. Berryer feels as a patriot; he is no stranger to any of the 
instincts, emotions, and aspirations of his country ; not only does he 
comprehend but partakethe national joys and sorrows. He has sustained 
the rights and traditions of past times, and, above all other men, he is 
a man of the present time, attached to the rights which modern 
generations have conquered; he has opposed the freest Government 
France ever possessed; he loves and sincerely wishes for freedom. 
Naturally liberal, prompt, accessible, and sympathetic, he can har- 
monize in his mind very opposite sentiments, and preserve, throughout 
all political vicissitudes, unity in his life and fidelity to his cause, 
without inspiring, in the adversaries he most vehemently opposes, the 
anger and hatred he feels not towards them.” 


We look forward with curiosity to the completion of M. Guizot’s 
work. The next, and we presume the concluding, volume will be 
especially interesting. 








LIFE AND MANNERS IN SWEDEN.* 


Tut this is an entertaining book we should be unwilling to 
affirm ; but it is a big book, for it contains nearly 600 pages, and 
a heavy one, for it weighs nearly four pounds. Still, as it professes 
to give an account of ten years in Sweden, it is only sixty pages or 
six ounces a year. Although the avoirdupoise system is the best 
for treating works of this class, there is a considerable deduction 
to be made before we come to the net result—the real kernel of 
the book. At one slice, we must cut off 384 pages, which contain 
a list of every quadruped, bird, reptile, and fish in the Scandinavian 
peninsula, which could have been compiled just as well in the lib 
of the Linnzan Society on the sunny side of Piccadilly. Then, of 
the remaining 206 pages, many are occupied with mere statistics, 
such as the money, weights and measures, population, agriculture, 
commerce, &c.—all valuable enough in their place, but hardly 
requiring ten years in Sweden to write about them. The Old 
Bushman has in fact rolled three books into one. His natural 
history would be very exemplary reading if it were in a volume 
by itself ; the statistics and returns are important contributions to 
such as delight in figures ; but the two combined utterly overlay 
sa gama matter, as a fat nurse does a baby. 

e may well wonder what could induce a man to go and live 
ten years in Sweden, for our author was no sportsman : he hunted 
no bears, did not fish or shoot, and altogether seems to have been 
what most of the summer travellers to that country would term 
“rather slow.” He was “a collector,” and, considering the nature 
of his pursuit, his adventures are of the tamest order. If a man 
wants to spend his “long vacation” in Sweden, let him take the 
Old Bushman’s advice, and go to Stockholm vid Gothenburg and 
the Wener lake. He will find his being an Englishman a great 
recommendation, though a good letter of credit is a greater. The 
language will not trouble him much, for English is widely spoken ; 
indeed, so ye is the Anglomania, that a Swedish buck went into a 
coffee-room at Gothenburg, and there ordered dinner—a real Eng- 
lish dinner, with English beefsteaks and English porter. In fact, 
he so pestered the waitress with his English orders, that she silenced 
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him by asking whether he would also have English salt (the name 
for Epsom salts). Sweden is by no means a cheap country, and, in 
an*ecovomical point of view, a man with a family can live chea 
in Belgium, and almost as cheaply in England. Indeed, we may 
tell our readers that if any of them want to make a small income 
go a great way, there is no country to match the south and west of 
reland. Where there is a family to educate—a necessity which 
drives many English abroad—the continental towns are, of course, 
preferable, because good masters are cheap. 

The best time for a trip to Sweden is from May to October ; 
and, if you are lucky, you will soon be initiated into Swedish 
domesticities. There is a certain formal stiffness about the gentry 
that soon wears off ; in which respect they rather resemble our own 
country gentlemen. The ladies, who all take an active share in 
household duties, are never seen slatternly or untidy. Call as 
early as you like, they are always ready to receive you ; “always 
neat and clean, dressed in a becoming style, and ever with a 
glad smile to welcome the stranger.” They dress plainly, and 
with little ornament. Their hair—and it is often magnificent—is 
simply arranged. The peasant woman forms a very captivating, 
coquettish head-dress out of a coloured handkerchief tied under 
the chin. By the way, we have seen young matelottes along the 
French coast desperately fascinating with this simple parure. The 
Old Bushman enthusiastically declares that “more thoroughly 
domestic, or more affectionate, women do not exist.” 
some disagreeables, however, to be met with even in Sweden, 
especially if you get into a quarrel, when you may have your 
cheek cut open with a knife, which the Swede carries for that © 
especial purpose. Our author was told that “ you never saw a 
good man without three or four gashes across his face.” This prac- 
tice is fast dying out, for the laws are very severe against the use 
of the knife. The “balt spannare,” or belt-duel, of older times, 
was a more serious matter, as many of our readers must have 
gathered from Malin’s terrible bronze group in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, which now forms one of the chief ornaments of 
Gothenburg. 

The Swedes are a gay race. Balls, soirées, and card-playing, enliven 
the long winter. The le are fond of music, and sing well. 
One of the bores to w ich a stranger has to submit is that of 
taking off his hat when he enters a shop or public-house, and 
keeping it off as long as he stays. In the streets you lift 
hat to every acquaintance, so that it is almost as much off the 
head as on. Oleanliness is a virtue much cultivated ; and the 
uncarpeted floors are as clean as a man-of-war’s deck. As mats 
and scrapers are rare, goloshes are worn by visitors, which they 
slip off before entering the room, in wet or snowy weather, lest 
the thaw from the nails on the shoes should leave its mark in little 
pools on the floor. Touching the Sabbath (for so we must call it), 
the Swedes reckon it to begin at 6 p.m. on Saturday, and end at 
6 p.m. on Sunday ; but, in practice, the evening of Saturday is 

uite as secular as the morning ; while the evening of Sunday is 
the fashionable time for ball, concert, and theatre. The people 
are hard drinkers ; the consumption of native brandy being about 
two gallons-and a half for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. Yet they are rarely seen drunk, for the laws against 
drunkenness are severe. Much of this external sobriety may be 
owing to the difficulty of aaemger Sse, for, says the Old Bush- 
man, in a truly Pindaric strain, what Shakespeare observes in his 
play of King John, 


Is undoubtedly right ; 
That oft-times the sight 
Of means to do ill deeds will make ill deeds be done.” 


Was the Bushman thinking of this when he wrote of the 
pretty housekeepers he sometimes met with in the houses of the 
country gentlemen, “ that it was rather a fancy of the wife, because 
it kept their husbands at home”? This hardly supports the high 
pe character he has given the Swedish ladies in another place ; 
but it accounts for the large number of illegitimate children. 
Visitors pay the servants of a family as they do those at an inn, 
the rate being about one shilling per night. Thus we easily 
account for the neat dresses and smart air of the parlour servants 
in a country where the wages of good housemaids rarely exceed 
£2 a year. 

The Swedish peasant is not altogether an amiable character; he 
is terribly close-fisted,—as keen as a Scotchman after a penny. 
Tobacco and brandy are the only keys to his heart; and for 
sixpence he can get comfortably drunk. He swears as hard as he 
drinks, but even in his cups often manages to over-reach his 
neighbour, He is withal a civil fellow ; touches his cap when he 
meets you, will readily do you a service, and almost bows down 
and worships you if you bear a title. 


“‘T was once shooting with an English friend, and the peasant who 
was with me did not at first seem to be at all at his ease. At last he 
called me on one side, and to know how he should ‘style’ 
friend, if he spoke to him. ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘“‘ Baron” is good 
for him.’ And my friend was highly delighted throughout the day 
with his new title, which the peasant took care not to omit whenever 
he addressed him.” 


They have a queer and not unkindly way of treating the poor and 
unfortunate, who must be very few in number, or the system would 
be impracticable. The poor-rates are levied in grain, and 
spring there is a Dutch auction at which the SS are let out 
for the year for so many bushels to the lowest bidder, those who 
have some work in them being taken for a smaller sum than the 
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helpless. The old men are called “ root-grubbers,” and are some- | them down and bagging them for their collections ; so that ere long 


times allotted to the.farmers of a village collectively ; they then go 
round from farm to farm, doing a bit of work at each. The Bush- 
man fell in with one of these old boys at Christmas time :— 


«On bidding the old fellow good night, I slipped a rix-dollar into 
his hand, and his joy was unbounded. I asked him what he meant to 
do with it, and hardly cared to hear his answer, as I felt pretty con- 
vinced in my own mind that a roll of tobacco, or a bottle of finkel, was 
all he would think of. But no such thing. ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘I can 
buy a new psalm-book,’ and, fumbling in his pocket, he pulled out a 
little book of hymns, which was so dilapidated as to be fairly dropping 
to pieces.” 


You rarely enter a peasant’s house without seeing a large Bible on 
the table. It is pretty much the same in England, where a Bible 
and a tea-caddy (one resting on the other) are considered necessary 
oy of cottage furniture. An old fellow with whom our author 

ad a discussion on the Pentateuch, having the alternative offered 
him of a Bible or a pair of boots, preferred the former, for which 
he got the latter in addition. 

Although we have protested against overloading a book that 
professes to give an account of a ten years’ residence in Sweden, 
with a catalogue of birds, beasts, and fishes, extending to nearly 
400 pages, these pages are not altogether a mass of dulness even to 


- the unscientific man. There are grains of wheat if you have the 


courage to search the chaff for them. In Sweden as well as in 
England, the brown (or Hanoverian) rat has almost driven out the 
native black rat. About ninety years ago, the former paid his 
first visit, and found the country so agreeable that he has remained 
and multiplied, treating his rodent brethren as civilized men treat 
savage nations, by “polishing” them (literally as well as figura- 
tively) off the face of the earth. But, while the brown rat wages 
war to the tooth upon little blackie, he scorns to touch the mouse. 
The Old Bushman once saw the rats drummed out of a house: two 

imental drummers were sent for, who began at the top and rub- 
eaasees in every room. The rats fled very fast, and capital 
was the shooting outside. In speaking of the green sandpiper, the 
author ially clears up a mystery which was a puzzle to our boy- 
hood : Where does it build its nest and lay its eggs? Mr. Laishley, 
in his little book on British Birds’ Eggs, can give us “ no infor- 
mation,” and almost as unsatisfactory is the Rev. F. O. Morris. 
The green sandpiper, we now learn, never makes a nest, but lays 
it eggs “in an old deserted nest of squirrel, jay, or crow, often far 
from water, always in a fir-tree, and sometimes forty feet from the 
ground. How the old bird takes her young down, I cannot say 
(continues our authority), but I once found four very small young 
ones, apparently not a day old, at the foot of a fir, and in the nest 
I found egg-shells still wet inside.” 

There is a curious little frog known in Sweden as the “ Bell 
frog,” which, from the name of the person who introduced and 
cilnsiieed it, is known in some places as Peder Oxe’s frog. 
In pairing time, its note strongly resembles the ringing of bells, 
and, as this sound proceeds from the depth of the water, it appears 
to come from a long distance, although the frog may be within a 
few fathoms. One of the Swedish frogs (or toads, as we should 
call them) has the property of emitting a strong smell of onions 
when he is irritated. Apropos of one of these, Professor Watelgren 
tells an anecdote of two toads found in the earth at a depth of six- 
teen feet, while workmen were digging the foundations for the 
gasworks in Helsingborg. They had neither mouth nor eyes—for 
what could be the use of such organs where there was nothing to 
eat and nothing to see? Unfortunately for the marvel-mongers 
who had already set down these creatures as pre-Adamite frogs, 
they had fallen into the pit at night, only to be dug out the next 
morning. 

_ The Old Bushman is a “ collector,” and therefore we should be as 
insane as he to attempt to argue him out of his propensity to shoot 
every strange bird he sees. Speaking of the Shore ion he says,— 
“Till lately it was considered so rare in Scandinavia that the 
capture of single specimens was deemed worth recording.” He 
states, however, that he alone killed more than fifty in the winter 
of 1859, and about sixty in the spring of 1862; and, having thus 
tried to exterminate them, he calmly adds, “I fancy they are not 
so very rare in this country.” It would be strange if such avicide 
made them more plentiful. It is this shameful killing that is fast 
exterminating all rare birds: they are not killed to be eaten, but 
to be stuffed into a cabinet. A page or two before, “ my friend 
Mr. J. Hancock, of Newcastle,” is commemorated for adding the 
Dalmatian wren to the British fauna on the strength of a “single 
8 en” he shot on the Northumberland coast. The thing is 
absurd. Ifthe mere fact of being shot in England makes a bird 
British, where are we to stop? Is the storm that drives the birds 
to our shores to give them a qualification which the birdcage does 
not? The Rhombus cardina has been added to our British fishes 
from a single specimen taken in the Bristol Channel in 1963. 
With just as much propriety we might add to our British quad- 
rupeds the tiger caught a few years ago on Salisbury Plain. The 
Gulf Stream brings many rarities to our shores from the other side 
of the Atlantic: are they to be added to our Flora? Is the Buprestis 
that eat its way out of an old desk, where it had 
at least forty years, to be counted a British insect? The authority 
of Professor Bell is dead 
may, we would urge “collectors” to spare the rare bird: if he 
comes as a stranger, do not treat him as such, but encourage him 
to come again, and settle among us. In proportion as birds become 
Tare, a pack of scientific idiots try to make them rarer by hunting 
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inst such additions. But, be that as it 
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our feathered songsters will be reduced to carrion crows and house- 
sparrows. 








THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH.* 


So much fresh matter is constantly turning up in old libraries 
and official collections, that we shall very soon have to write history 
anew. The treasures of the Record Office are throwing great light 
on our past annals, and from other sources we are from day to day 
receiving either valuable or curious contributions to our knowledge 
of former times. Mr. Spencer Hall thinks he has discovered an 
auxiliary to the more commonly accepted authorities on the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth in certain documents contained in the seventh 
volume of the “ Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
published at Madrid in the year 1832, and having reference to the 
relations existing between England and Spain in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, while Philip II. was occupying the throne of the 
latter country, and Elizabeth was reigning here. The period is a 
most important one, for it embraces those days of doubt, hesita- 
tion, me intrigue, during which it was almost an even chance 
whether England would proceed on the path of Protestant reform 
which she had recently entered, or be forced or cajwed back into 
the faith of Rome. It is well known that Elizabeth, in matters of 
doctrine and ceremonial observance, had a considerable leaning 
towards Catholicism, though, like her father, she desired to be her 
own Pope. She conformed to Romanism while her half-sister 
Mary was living, and retained the cross and other symbols of the 
Papacy in her own chapel, even after her accession to the throne. 
Philip endeavoured by all the arts of persuasion in’ his power/to 
induce the young Queen to marry him, of course as the first gtep 
towards a renewed attempt to undo the work of the Reformation ; 
and for some time there was a sort of coquetting between the two. 
Of the negotiations connected with this proposal we haye Some 
details in the documents translated by Mr. H The papers, sa; 
that gentleman, have never previously been rendered into English, 
though they came under the notice of Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
who made some use of them in his “ History of Scotland,” and of 
the late Mr. Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, known to antiquarians 
by researches into the records of his illustrious house. Since then, 
the documents have been quoted by Dr. Lingard, L. Ranke, Mr. 
W. H. Prescott, and Mr. Froude. Mr. Hall has for the most part 
omitted the references to Scotland and Ireland, and has principally 
confined himself to that portion which relates to the oe of 

litical events in England during the first ten years of the reign of 
Blizabeth, We do not see that the papers tell us anything of great 
importance which we do not already possess in other places ; but 
they help to fill in the details of a picture deeply interesting, not 
only to ourselves as Englishmen, but to all who give their attention 
to the great turning-point of modern European history. Mr. Hall 
has so far fulfilled his task well as to supply the reader with all 
the necessary references to the great histories of the period for, 
elucidatory matter. But his original writing, as evidenced in his 
Preface and Introduction, is not very striking, the style being 
ambitious snd superfine, and the observations rather shallow. 

Towards the latter end of 1558, Philip I1., who was then in 
Fianders, prosecuting war against France, sent the Count de Feria 
to England, on a mission to his spouse, Queen Mary, from whom 
he expected assistance in the hostilities to which he was com 
The Queen was very near her death when De Feria arrived on’ 
the 9th of November, and she expired on the 17th of that month. 
The Spanish ambassador lost no time in paying his respects to 
Elizabeth, and even talked over matters with her while the Queen 
was yet lingering. On the 10th, he visited the Princess at Hatfield 
House, Hertfordshire (where she was staying, in a species of dis- 
guised captivity, with Admiral Lord Clinton), and was received 
with courtesy, though with something of coldness. 


** He supped with her and with the wife of the admiral, who .was 
present. He conversed with her according to the secret instructions, 
he had received from Philip. Elizabeth expressed her satisfaction at 
his visit, and her gratitude to Philip, to whom she was much indebted 
—Ilstly. Because during her imprisonment the King had favoured and 
greatly aided her. 2ndly. For the uninterrup friendship which 
had existed between the House of Burgundy and that of England. 
8rdly. Because, not only through him, but through Don Diego de 
Acevedo, and Don Alonso de Cordova, the King, his master, had 
always assured her of his friendly offices. De Feria tried to persuade 
her that the announcement of her succession was not owing either to 
the Queen, or to the Council, but to Philip. He described her as a 
woman very vain and very acute, and greatly impressed with her 
father’s course of action. He feared much, she would not act well ag 
regarded religion, because he foresaw her inclination to be influenced 
by those councillors who were suspected of heresy, and they told him) 
the women around her were all similarly inclined. She expressed 
great indignation at the treatment she had endured during the Queen’s 
life, declared she owed her crown, not to Philip, not to the Peers, who 
had assured her of their fidelity, but to the attachment of the people: 
of England, to whom she seemed much devoted. He adds, every 
traitor and heretic seems to have arisen from his tomb to welcome her: 
accession. He then describes the councillors in whom she ap 
to have most confidence. These were—the Chancellor [Archbishop 
Heath}, Lord William Paget [Keeper of the Privy Seal], Sir William 
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Petre [Chancellor of the Order of the Garter], but particularly Sir 
John Mason [Treasurer of the Chamber], but he intimates also her 
resolution to be governed by—no one. He mentions Dr. Wonton as 
high in the Queen’s favour, and adds, ‘ Paréceme que deberia V. M. 
envialle muy contento, y darle alguna pension.’ Elizabeth spoke to 
him as to the character of several nobles, and laughed with him at 
the idea of her marriage with the Earl of Arundel. She was on very 
bad terms with the Earl of Pembroke, the Bishop of Ely, and others, 
but especially with Cardinal Pole, of whom she spoke with great bit- 
terness; and he feared he would feel her resentment. He tried to 
mitigate the feeling without appearing to protect him, but as one solely 
swayed by zeal towards her and the good government of her estate. 
He advised her to restrain all inclination of revenge; suggested that, 
as regarded religion, it would be highly impolitic to make any demon- 
stration, since all indulged the hope she would prove to be a 
good Catholic princess. She answered, she desired only to make 
these councillors aware of their acts, and then to pardon. Speaking 
of other councillors, who were in favour, as the Earl of Bedford, 
Liecester, etc., he adds—they tell me, Cecil will certainly be Secretary ; 
he is a man of intellectual power and moral worth, but a heretic. 
Gonzalez Perez knew him intimately ; he was his guest here. Elizabeth 
complained greatly of her sister’s illiberality; inasmuch as she had 
only enjoyed an income of three thousand pounds, and said she knew 
that Philip had received much more. The Count denied this,—but it 
was true—for the Queen had given him at one time seven thousand 
pounds and valuable jewels, wherewith to pay some German troops. 
He sounded her upon marriage; and was told, she was aware that 
Philip had sought to marry her with the Duke of Savoy, but that 
Mary had suffered in public opinion by marriage with a foreigner. To 
this, he replied evasively. Speaking afterwards with Lord Paget, 
who was ill of the Quartan, upon the same theme, he said, that for 
his part he would have nothing to do with the matter; he had 
meddled with the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip, and had 
thereby suffered. Now, although De Feria told him he had no 
authority to treat on such matters, there was no doubt he had, in 
case of the Queen’s death.” 


Philip, immediately on the death of Mary and the accession of 
Elizabeth, — on the latter the advisability, with an eye to the 
interests both of Spain and England, of a marriage between 
himself and her. He returned all of Mary’s jewels of which he 
was possessed, and also presented to her some of his own which he 
had left at Whitehall. Elizabeth, who was of a covetous dis- 
position, accepted the gift ; and this fact, together with her having 
granted appointments to some of Philip’s retinue, and her public 
assurances that “she never would be French,” gave occasion to a 
a ramour that she would marry the Spanish King, or at 
east wed in accordance with his wishes and suggestions. For some 
few weeks it was doubtful whether the Queen would declare herself 
a Papist, or definitively adopt the Reformed faith ; but every day 
the Protestants became bolder and more powerful, and Elizabeth, 
whatever she may have wished in her heart, was not likely to take 
her stand with what would possibly turn out to be the weaker side. 
At first, however, she temporized a good deal. Being desirous at 
Christmas to attend Mass, she sent word to Dr. Oglethorpe, Bishop 
of Carlisle, not to elevate the Host for adoration. The Bishop 
replied that she should be mistress of his body and his life, but 
not of his conscience ; and the Queen, in consequence, left the 
chapel at the conclusion of the Gospel. This seemed to Count de 
Feria convincing proof that Elizabeth had broken with the old 
faith, and he constantly pressed upon his Royal master to use his 
influence with the Pope to declare the English Queen a heretic and 
a bastard, and to give her kingdom to Mary, Queen of Scots, On 
the other hand, however, Elizabeth caused the funeral ceremonies 
of her sister, and those of Philip’s father, the Emperor Charles V., 
who had recently died, to be performed with great pomp and 
solemnity, though she directed that the Lord’s Prayer, some other 

rayers, and certain portions of the Mass, should be said in English. 

n the 10th of January, 1559, Philip made through his ambas- 
gador a formal proposal for the hand of Elizabeth, combined 
however, with a stipulation that she must become “a faithful 
Catholic,” if she were not one already. “ The proposal was not 
discouraged, since it appears she expressly said ‘that Parliament 
must be consulted ; but Philip might be assured that, should she 
marry, he would be preferred to all.’ To this flattering speech 
Philip hopefully replied upon January 28th ; he impressed upon 
her the asventngs of his friendship, and gave expression to the 
interest he felt in the matter.” It is evident that Elizabeth, as a 
monarch, was very desirous of the vast accession of power which 
such an alliance would bring to her, but that, owing to con- 
siderations either of policy or of conscience, she could not make 
up her mind to adopt Roman Catholicism as the faith of herself 
and her people. The Reformation, indeed, now advanced with 
rapid steps. Parliament declared in its favour; and Elizabeth 
signified to Philip her resolution to abide by the Acts which had 
been passed, and to enforce them on others. This was certainly 
tantamount to a refusal of Philip’s offer. Yet, when the Queen 
heard of that monarch’s marriage with Isabel de Valois, in April, 
the pride of the woman broke out :— 


“* Elizabeth was much nettled, and told De Feria that his master 
could not have been much enamoured of her, since he had not had 
patience to hope for scarce four months. The Count replied, it was 
her fault. She denied this, saying, ‘She had never given a definite 
answer. To this De Feria assented, but added, ‘although the 
refusal was in a certain manner indirect, he had not sought so to 
press her as to bring her to the point of saying roundly no! to avoid 


all cause of anger between two such great Sovereigns. 
Of the further intrigues of the Spaniards to reinstate the Roman | 





Catholic religion in this country, the present volume contains 
several particulars. The work is certainly interesting, and affords 
some additional materials towards the history of England three 
hundred years ago. 








NEVER FORGOTTEN.* 


Tue excellence of the first two-thirds of “ Never Forgotten” 
shows, we think, conclusively, how muck more the author might 
have done to make his novel excellent as a whole if he had taken 
the requisite pains. How is it that so large a number even of our 
best writers of fiction lay themselves—as they unquestionably do 
—open to this kind of objection? Character and incident the 
can create in unfailing abundance ; knowledge of life, poate 
through the medium of wide-ranging experience and highly trained 
observation, is recognisable in their writings ; they have wisdom, 
wit, gaiety, pathos, at their pen-tips ; but of power to mould their 
materials into perfectly artistic forms, they rarely exhibit any si 
Unlike the Needy Knife-grinder, who honestly admitted that ‘he 
had no story to tell, most of our popular novelists proclaim aloud 
that they have stories to tell, and very wonderful stories too; it 
is, therefore, the more remarkable—and not a little distressing— 
that, almost as a rule, they should neglect to perfect themselves in 
the essential part of the conteur’s art—the art of constructing a 
story, so that all its parts shall be placed in due and symmetrical 
relationship to each other, and combine to make a thoroughly 
effective whole. Our novelists thus appear rather to court than to 
shun failure. In the case before us, it seems to us almost demon- 
strable that the author must have written his three volumes on a 
se only partly invented, which, as he approached the end, he 

ound to be altogether unmanageable. For the failure, which was 
nearly the inevitable result of such a purblind method, or rather 
want of method, of working, he is greatly to blame. A moderate 
amount of care bestowed on the preparation of his design would 
have given him as complete a mastery over the Mesh acs, « of his 
ot as over the incidents he had planned to lead up to it ; and 
‘ Never Forgotten” would very possibly have been one of the best 
plotted novels of the day, ins of one of the most unsatisfactory, 
Judged as a work of art. We particularly regret to find this fatal 
negligence on the part of an author of mark like Mr. Fitzgerald, in 
whom there are plainly to be seen the “ makings” of a first-rate 
novelist ; for, with all its faults, “Never Forgotten” is a work of 
real power, that will honestly win and hold the reader’s attention, 
and repay it, only not so completely as it might have done. 
Throughout, and even in the most difficult sages of his book, 
his style and treatment will impress his critics with a feeling that 
he has written within his means. He is both fresh and original in 
his observations. In the portrayal of certain social habitudes, he 
exhibits a very remarkable faculty. For example, hardly anything 
of their kind can be better than his chapters entitled “ Lord Putten- 
ham’s Little Music,” at the beginning of the third volume, and 
“ Major Carter's Little Party,” in the middle of the first volume, 
He never for a moment ceases to be hi nd entertaining, and his 
story would have been a great success = he wound it up in a 
manner more worthy of his obvious capability. 

As in the case of the heroine of Miss Braddon’s “ Eleanor’s 
Victory,” the dominant motive of the heroine of “ Never Forgotten” 
is to bring to justice a man whom she considers to have been 

ilty of causing the death of a relative dear to her ;—in “ Eleanor’s 

ictory,” a father; in “ Never Forgotten,” a sister. There is no 
further resemblance between the two characters, and there is no 


- resemblance whatever between the incidents of the novels in which 


they are represented. In “ Never Forgotten,” the affections of a 
gentle and too confiding girl are won by a cold-hearted egotist who 
abandons her, and she dies of the shock and mortification occasioned 
by his cruel treatment. The sister of the poor girl is made of 
sterner stuff, and she has a brother in whose brain the recollection 
of her wrong corrodes and surges until it produces madness ; in the 
minds of these two an idea is fixed of the unpardonable guilt of the 
betrayer, expressed by the sister as a formula of duty :—“There is a 
murderer to bring to justice.’ Captain Fermor, the man thus 
marked down for punishment, is a thoroughly new and admirably 
drawn character. He is a fop of a type that has never before been 
studied : a man equally devoid of virtue and of vice ; elegant, 
lished, the very offspring of so-called fashionable society, a 
utely without belief in anything but his own superior merits and 
deserts. His self-reference is never for a moment unemployed; he 
does not waste a thought on a tangy | that does not directly con- 
cern him. His vanity is boundless, but it has nothing of vulgar 
ostentation in it. He looks everywhere for homage, and when it 
comes to him—as it does constantly from women—accepts it calmly 
as his right. By his brother officers he is mostly disliked, and he 
looks upon them as a set of “low” fellows. He enjoys no society 
but that of women. In their company he is thoroughly bim- 
self; with them, nothing gives him such pleasure as of 
himself— “he took his mind, as it were, into his hand and 
showed it round”—and he expects, as a matter of course, 
that they will take great interest in him, At a watering-place, 
called Eastport, where he is stationed with his regiment, he 
fascinates a yo girl, named Violet Manual, and, 
out of pique, wins her from the lover to whom she is 
“If any one had said to him lightly, ‘You are 
amuse yourself with a poor girl, and make a plaything of her, 


* Never Fosgeteen. By Perey Fitzgerald, M.A, Three vols. London : 
Chapman & 
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he would have scouted the idea, and, by way of compensation, 
have been gracefully considerate to her the whole night long. The 
truth was, he did not know what he wanted, or what he intended. 
He only felt a void of longing fora dramatic scene, and he felt him- 
self gradually drawn on and on to the stage.” He engages himself 
to Violet, but in the interval between his engagement and the time 
fixed for his marriage, he captivates another girlish heart, greatly 
to his own satisfaction. The idea that he is throwing himself away 
in marrying a girl beneath him in station gradually develops itself 
in his mind, and he is really not sorry when his mother, Lady 
Laura Fermor, takes the affair into her hands, and gets him out of 
the country, on pretence of obtaining an advantageous appointment 
for him in India. Violet dies, and her sister Pauline devotes her- 
self to the tragic task of avenging her sister’s wrong. After awhile, 
Fermor marries a Miss Carlay—the other girl of whose heart he 
had made conquest at Eastport. Miss Carlay is rich, and adores 
him ; but still he finds that he has “thrown himself away” by 
marrying her. Pauline’s scheme for doing justice on Fermor is 
stupendous, and is intended to include within its meshes all who 
have been associated with him in the circumstances attendant on 
his desertion of Violet. A Major Carter, who had been an active 
agent in the affair, is watched and dogged by her until he is seized 
on a charge of murdering his wife, and attempting to defraud a 
life insurance office. She contrives to throw Mrs. Fermor into the 
power of a practised seducer, and she so plays upon Fermor himself 
that he believes he has fascinated her, and only discovers how 
egregiously he has deluded himself when she drives him from her 
presence with scorn and withering contempt. At this point, the 
lot entirely breaks down, and we will not pursue it further. 

nfortunately, the characters are so bound up with the story that, 
when that fails, they fail with it, with one striking exception— 
Lady Laura, Fermor’s mother. The end of this thoroughly worldly- 
minded old woman, dying—literally dying—worn out with the 
fatigues and anxieties of a life devoted to the task of making 
advantageous matches for her two portionless and not otherwise 
eligible daughters, is presented with a power that rises to the level 
of actual tragedy, and begets positive pity for a character that has 
not a single estimable quality to recommend it. The evidence of 
this kind of power, which is abundantly supplied in “ Never 
Forgotten,” makes us hopeful with regard to the future novels of 
its really clever author. 








THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.* 


A LITTLE more than two years ago, viz., on the Ist of June, 
1863, the author of the volume before us, and some of his friends, 
left Liverpool on board the Marathon, “ a fine screw steamer of 
1,300 tons burden,” for the purpose of cruising in the Mediterranean 
during the summer months, and visiting some of the most remark- 
able places and objects in the various countries lying along its 
coasts. The present narrative is compiled chiefly from a number 
of letters which the author wrote on board to his friends at home, 
“ various gaps and omissions” having since been made, and the 
whole published in a compact and continuous form, at the request 
of those friends to whom he had previously written. Our author 
Jays no further claim to novelty in the pages of his book than in 
Gyeriting the method by which the journey was undertaken and 
accomplished, the Marathon being the head-quarters and home of 
the party, and only two nights being passed ashore the whole of 
the time they were absent from England. This mode of travelling, 
rs aie author, is comparatively little known. After three days’ 
tolerably smooth sailing, accompanied by fair average weather, 
with the exception of an eclipse of the moon, and a few rather 
rough experiences in the all-dreaded Bay of Biscay, the travellers 
came within view of the coast of Spain, between Capes Ortegal 
and Finisterre, on the morning of Thursday, the 4th of June. Two 
days afterwards, they hailed a vessel bound for Liverpool, by which 
they sent news of the progress they had made to their friends at 
home. About noon on the same day, they caught a glimpse of the 
shores of Africa for the first time, and, at two o’clock,the Marathon 
was steadily making for the Mediterranean through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, between the Spanish and African coasts, both of which 
were plainly visible at the same time. The vessel having rounded 
the southernmost point of Andalusia, our author at length came 
suddenly in sight of the rock of Gibraltar, after previously catching 
a very distant and fleeting view of Cape Trafalgar, and passing within 
a few miles of the town of Tarifa, “nobly held and defended during 
the Peninsular war.” The following is the present writer’s descrip- 
tion of his first view of this celebrated English garrison and strong- 
hold in Spain :— 


“The scene was, indeed, magnificent ; and we were so favoured in 
the glorious afternoon we had for our first sight of the grand entrance 
to the Mediterranean. The Rock itself looks almost an island ; over 
the narrow sand-strip of neutral ground we saw vessels in the inland 
sea. The highest point of the Rock is 1,400 feet above the sea. On 
entering the bay the view of Gibraltar is very striking. It stretches 
round the base of the proud cliffs all the way to Point Europa; and 
houses seem to have crept up into inaccessible places immediately 
under the perpendicular rock, which looks down protectingly on them 
and defiantly across the bay. We were not too late in the year to see 
the Rock in verdure clad. The groves of trees about the town had 
not yet been shrivelled and burnt up by hot winds and scorching sun, 





* The Marathon and the Mediterranean. A N i 
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and the eye was relieved with patches of green and vegetation on 
various parts of the Rock itself. The Moorish castle, the oldest 
building in Gibraltar, must be mentioned here, as, I am sorry to say, 
we got no better view of it than from the deck of the steamer as we 
came into harbour. It is said to have been built towards the end of 
the eighth century by a prince of Morocco. There is no doubt but 
that Gibraltar is a corruption of the Moorish name Gebel Tarik. 
Calpe, its classical designation, is said to be of Phoenician origin, 
‘ Calph’ being a mountain cut or carved.” 


At Genoa, where the travellers landed in the midst of a violent 
storm of heavy rain, thunder, and lightning, so that the cityjof 
Genoa la Superba “might have been in Scotland, rather than in 
sunny Italy,” our author and his friends received several letters 
from home. The town is surrounded with fortifications, ancient 
and modern, but it “is a beautiful treasure, and needs well guard- 
ing’ The houses are painted in various gay colours, pink, white, 
yellow, and green, with bright red-tiled roofs. The oldest part 
of Genoa lies near the quay ; but even this has been greatly mo- 
dernized by the introduction of a railway, the goods station of 
which is close to the water. Our author's small experience of 
Italian railways has caused him to make the discovery that the 
carriages of their trains are greatly superior in every respect to 
ours, and he is “ glad to think that poor Italy should be before us 
in anything ; we can afford to let her bear a few palms.” At the 
corner of a street in Genoa, the author saw a painting on stone of 
the Holy Family, and St. Eloy, the patron saint of smiths, 
Pellegrino Piola. This picture, which is the property of the gold- 
smiths of the city, Napoleon wanted very much for the Louvre ; 
but, on the goldsmiths telling him that they would never voluntarily 
surrender it, although they could not oppose him by force, he 
yielded his wish to theirs. 

On quitting Genoa, our author and his party proceeded to Leg- 
horn, and thence to the island of Elba, which looked extremel 
beautiful, and reminded them in some parts of the coasts of No 
Devonshire and Somersetshire. The present writer fancies that 
Buonaparte could not have been very unhappy during his banish- 
ment to this island, the uncommon beauty of the place seeming to 
make exile itself endurable. The travellers next proceeded to 
Florence, Rome, Naples (where they saw Mount Vesuvius), and 
other places of less note in Italy, and afterwards visited Pompeii. 
Of this latter place the author has given an elaborate and graphic 
description, as far as he saw it, although he could not remain 
long enough to obtain more than a general idea of the city and its 
buildings. their knowledge of Italian was very limited, and 
as one of their guides spoke a jargon compounded of French, 
Italian, and Neapolitan, the travellers had here, as elsewhere in 
Italy, no little difficulty in making themselves understood to th 

ple. The author thus describes some of the principal pubce 
buildings and other remarkable objects of Pompeii :— 


“The Forum, with its rows of broken columns of white marble, is a 
most melancholy sight. Here are the remains of many pedestals, 
some bearing the names of supposed inhabitants of the city: ‘ Sallust’ 
is carved on one stone. The statues which once stood here, together 
with the capitals of the pillars, have, I suppose, been destroyed, or 
lost and broken when the excavations were made, for I do not recol- 
lect any sculpture from the Forum in the Museum at Naples. The 
view from this open space is very striking ; we were quite taken by 
surprise at the extremely beautiful situation of Pompeii; and we 
might have had a still better idea of it had we gone a little higher up 
among the rubbish of the non-excavated ruins. A more lovely spot 
could not well have been chosen for the ill-fated city. Stretching far 
before you, and down away to the right into the blue water, were the 
Apennines clothed with a soft grey haze in the mid-day heat; at their 
feet lay deliciously cool-looking valleys, among the woods of which 
little white houses were peeping forth; below the city, fields, vine- 
yards, and cottages; within the walls, the broken columns, the rnins 
of temples of Jupiter and Venus; behind and amongst these, dark 
cypresses and olives; at your feet in the shady niches of the crumbling 
marbles, a few stray flowers, and fresh bright fronds of maiden-hair; 
behind you, Vesuvius, dark and frowning even in the fall blaze of 
noon, and looking as though again ready to bury with its crumbling 
cones the excavated city ;—such were the pictures we gazed on for 
about five minutes from a shady corner of the Forum, and then fol- 
lowed the road to the Amphitheatre, on our way thither just stopping 
to look at the Greek Temple, and the Great Theatre. The Temple, 
which has some beautiful columns, is said to be the most ancient 
building in Pompeii, but it is in a sadly ruinous state. The situation 
of this temple, as well as of the Great Theatre, is very good; they are 
both on high ground close to the sea-wall of the city. But, perhaps, 
the Amphitheatre is the most interesting part of Pompeii, as being 
the spet where almost all the inhabitants were assembled for the last 
time, and whence they fled for ever from their city when the fatal 
eruption broke out. It is said to be capable of holding 10,000 persons. 
The different entrances into the arena for the gladiators and wild 
beasts are pointed out; but the great heat prevented our caring to go 
down to examine it more closely. The public baths are in a wonder- 
fully perfect state of preservation. The rooms are very lofty, and the 
ceilings of some beautifully ornamented. The baths themeelves, which 
are lined with marble, are quite uninjured; one could hardly believe 
that they had been buried and unused for so many hundred years. 


The furnaces where the water was heated are to be seen behind the 
building.” 


In some places, the walls of the buildings were covered with 
paintings, but these were fast fading and dropping off in pieces, 
from exposure to the air. Workmen were busy with their spades 
and axes, in certain parts, at the time of our author's visit, and some 
interesting disceveries were made soon after his arrival. In every 
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direction, including the fields and vineyards, pieces of different 
coloured lava were lying scattered about, the very soil of the 
meadows and gardens seeming to be made of powdered lava, into 
which the feet of the travellers sank as they walked along. 

The author and his friends, after leaving Southern Ttaly, pro- 
ceeded to Sicily, where they saw the celebrated volcanic mountains 
of Etna and Stromboli, and also the famous whirlpool of Scylla, 
and thence sailed along the Adriatic Sea to the Ionian Islands, and 
onwards to Venice, where they visited all the “ lions” of the place. 


They could not, indeed, see everything they wanted to see in their | 


travels, while of some places or objects of note they were not in- | 
_ joint stock was subscribed for purchasing land, and building free 


frequently obliged to take a very superficial and cursory view, in 


consequence of their being tied to time, or owing to bad weather | 


and other causes. They likewise journeyed to Greece, Turkey, 
and Egypt, where they saw Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra's 
Needle, and visited the cities of Cairo and Alexandria, returning 
home vid Malta, where they viewed the beautiful church of St. 
John’s, and saw the magnificent tombs of the Rhodian knights. 

During the whole of his voyage, our author met with various 
adventures both by sea and land, and encountered several kinds of 
weather, fair and foul, including sea-fogs, thunder-storms, violent 
gales, eclipses, rough and calm seas, &c. As the different scenes 
and places he describes have all been sketched many times 
before, it is unnecessary to enter into any detailed account of 
them in this place. Without being remarkably eloquent, the 
author's style is easy, light, and pleasant, and the work is agree- 
able and amusing. If, however, he has not the mind or the pen of 
a poet, the writer has certainly the feelings of an artist, with a 
keen eye for the beautiful and picturesque, and is consequently 
well able to appreciate all the alle objects, whether of nature or 
art, which he met with in his travels. He was absent from Eng- 
land about eight weeks altogether, and he ventures to hope that 
the publication of this little account of his pleasant journey will 
be acceptable to his fellow-travellers, and recall to their recollection 
“some happy memories of days gone by.” 








SEA-FISHING.* 


Fisuine has long been one of the favourite sports of English 
gentlemen ; but it has, for the most ,art, been river-fishing, not 
sea-fishing. Izaak Walton, and his disciple Charles Cotton, Toved 
to cast their lines in quiet inland streams, where they could sit on 

y banks, and ruminate under ancient trees, and from which, 
when their basket was full, they could adjourn to some neighbour- 
ing inn, and get the landlady to cook their scaly treasures, with 
addition of such extra fare as country taverns could afford, and, at 
the worst, good store of ale, or, perhaps, a flask of claret. They 
did not tempt the deep ; they did not go about in yachts, dragging 
the yeasty billows with nets. Mr. Young, however, is of opinion 
that a great deal of excellent sport may be found in this way, and 
he has supplied a want, which many, no doubt, have felt ere now, 
in composing a volume on the subject—a volume which contains 
the results of long experience in sea-fishing, and full directions as 
to the proper kinds of boats, gear, apparatus, and baits, to be used 
in this species of recreation, together with an account of the 
principal kinds of marine fish, and a history of sea-fisheries. The 
more technical portions of his work we will content ourselves with 
barely indicating. Gentlemen who own yachts, and are desirous 
of varying the monotony of their voyages by casting nets and trust- 
ing to the chances of a haul, will consult their own interests best 
by going at once to Mr. Young’s pages, and studying his directions 
in full: any summary which we might give would necessarily be 
very imperfect and unsatisfactory. We may nevertheless pick out 
from the more general chapters a few facts of interest, which will 
suffice to give the reader some idea of the kind of matter to be 
found in the book before us. 

The sea-fisheries of this country have frequently been the sub- 
ject of Royal decrees and Legislative enactments. In 1633, 
Charles I. ordained “an association of the three kingdoms for a 
general fishery ;” and, for the encouragement of the project, it 
was ordered that Lent should be strictly observed. The civil war 
put an end to the scheme; but in 1654 the Government of the 
Commonwealth remitted, in favour of Sir Phineas Andrews, who 
had embarked in the fisheries, the salt duties and customs, and the 
excise duties uponjall naval necessaries, and at the same time 
promoted voluntary collections from wealthy individuals for build- 
ing wharves, docks, storehouses, &c. Notwithstanding all this 
“nursing,” the undertaking does not seem to have been successful, 
and still further concessions were made to subsequent speculators. 
A curious chapter in the history of “ protection” is unfolded by 
these enactments. In the reign of Charles II., a lottery was per- 
mitted for three years, collections were made in the churches, an 
exemption was granted for seven years from customs (both inwards 
and outwards) on the sale of fish exported to the Baltic, Denmark, 
Norway, France, &c., a duty of 2s. 6d. per barrel was imposed upon 
foreign herrings, and all victuallers and coffee-house keepers were 
compelled to take a certain number of barrels of herrings a year, 
at 30s. a barrel, until a foreign market should be established to the 
satisfaction of the Council. All, however, was of no use. Failure 
after failure occurred, and Andrew Yarington, who wrote a book 
entitled “ England’s improvements by Sea and Land,” pithily and 





* Sea-fishing as a Sport: being an Account of the Various Kinds of Sea Fish, 
How, When, and Where to Catch Them in their Various Seasons and Localities. 
By Lambton J. H. Young. London: Groombridge & Sons, 


most pertinently gives as the reason—“ We fish intolerably dear, 
and the Dutch exceedingly cheap.” There can be no doubt that 
we did indeed fish “intolerably dear.” Adam Smith relates that 
the busse-fishing of Scotland brought in only four barrels of herrings 
cured at sea, each of which barrels ccst the Government, in 
bounties, £113. 15s., while each barrel of merchantable herrin 
cost £159. 7s. 6d. “The explanation of this fact,” says 
Young, “is that, the bounty being given to the vessels, and not to 
the fish, ships were equipped to catch the bounty, and not the herrings.” 
In 1786, “The British Society for extending the Fisheries and 
improving the Sea Coast of the Kingdom” was incorporated, and a 


towns, villages, and fishing stations in the Highlands and islands 
of Scotland. This was not, strictly speaking, a business specula- 
tion. The projectors did not look for direct profit, but, being 
proprietors of estates, hoped to remunerate themselves by the 


| Improvement of their landed property. No dividend has ever yet 
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been declared upon the money expended by this body, though it 
has now been in existence close upon eighty years ; but Mr. Young 
assures us that “it is expected that the lands taken for the har- 
bours, stores, and other buildings may possibly yield a return in 
rent one of these odd days.” This is rather cautious language ; but 
it is more than can be said for some speculations. The system of 
granting bounties was abandoned in 1830, and Mr. Young conclu- 
sively shows that the fishermen have in no respect lost, but have 
rather gained, by the alteration :— 


“The average annual number of barrels of herrings cured and ex« 
ported respectively in the five years that preceded the alterations 
was 349,488 and 224,370. 

“In the five years from 1825 to 1830, while the bounty was pro« 
ceeding to its annihilation, the average numbers were 336,896 cured, 
and 208,944 exported; and in the five years ending the 5th April, 
1837, the average numbers were 396,910 barrels cured, and 222,848 
exported. 

** The number of boats and fishermen and other persons employed 
in taking, gutting, curing, and packing cods and herrings in each of 
the six years to April, 1837, were as follows: average of six years, 
number of boats, 11,272; of fishermen, 49,441; of coopers and 
curers, 33,366 ; total number employed, 82,807.” 


According to the evidence of Mr. Fernan, of Liverpool, a factor 
for the sale of fish, the houses of the fishermen on that part of the 
coast are much neater and in better repair now than during the 
time of the bounties, and the men themselves are better clothed, 
better fed, and more industrious and temperate, than formerly ; 
while in Scotland the profits of the business have so much increased 
that the fishermen have been enabled to replace their old small 
boats by newer and larger craft, and to provide themselves with 
fishing material of a better kind. 

From the reports issued by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed in 1833 to inquire into the state of the British 
Channel fisheries, by a second Committee appointed in 1836 to 
consider the state of the salmon fisheries of Scotland, and by the 
commissioners charged in 1835 with the investigation of the condi- 
tion of the latter, Mr. Young has collected some interesting facts 
touching the state of this important branch of industry thirty 
years ago, as contrasted with its present state :— 


“The appointment of the committee in 1833 arose out of the 
distress which was at that time said to affect the several Channel 
fisheries, and, in its reports, the committee stated that these fisheries 
were generally in a very depressed state and on the decline ; that they 
appeared to have been gradually sinking since the peace of 1815; 
that the capital employed did not yield a profitable return; that the 
number of vessels and of the people to whom it gave employment 
was diminished ; and that the fishermen who formerly could maintain 
themselves and their families by their industry were in a greater or 
less degree pauperized. The cause of this unfavourable change, to 
which, as being in its opinion the most readily susceptible of remedy, 
the committee gave its principal attention, was the interference of 
the fishermen of France and Holland; but the principal cause of the 
distress was stated to be ‘ the great and increasing scarcity of all fish 
that breed in the Channel,’ compared with what was the ordinary 
supply forty years since ; operating prejudicially to the fisherman, at 
the same time that a continual fall of prices has taken place in the, 
markets. This fall of prices could not have occurred in consequence 
of any scarcity in thesupply. That there was a diminished quantity 
taken by the English fishermen might possibly have been true; but, 
considering that the supply in our markets was actually increased, so 
as to provide our growing population at progressively decreasing 
prices, | can only account for the facts adduced by the committee b 
supposing that the foreign fishermen, of whose interference 
grievous complaint was made, were better skilled and more perse- 
vering in their calling than our own countrymen; a supposition which 
seems to be borne out by the circumstances of our having, since this 
report was delivered, been still more abundantly supplied with fish for 
our tables; while the cry of distress on the part of the fishermen has 
passed away, doubtless owing to the greater degree of skill and in- 
dustry which they have since exerted.” 


A singular complaint was brought forward by the owners of the 
boats ; viz, that, after having advanced the. capital necessary for 
the undertaking, on the understanding that they were to teceive at 
a certain price all the fish that might be caught, the fishermen 
sold a considerable part to the owners of French boats. 

For the statistics of the present supply of fish to the London 
market and to the various inland towns, and. for some account of 
the state of the fisheries in our colonial possessions, we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Young’s entertaining volume. The subject is one , 
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which ought at the present time to engage the attention of our 
capitalists and our sea-faring population. With a foreign plague 
sweeping away large numbers of our cattle, and the price of meat 
rising every day, until it threatens to reach a point se dom hitherto 
attained, it behoves us to look more and more to the broad pastures 
of the ocean for a supply of food ; and any work which will furnish 
ns with information on the nature and conditions of that supply, is 
calculated to render a service to those who have but too good 
reason to fear “ the weekly inflammation of their bills.” 











NOVELETTES.* 


“ Donnincton HA.” is a quiet, serious story, without compli- 
cations, without passion; without interest we had almost said, 
but that would not be strictly true. The story lapses prt ged 
from scene to scene, and from one occurrence to another, and the 
reader still finds, to his surprise, that he has no mysteries to 
unravel, nor involved adventures wherewith to charge his memory. 
The tone of the book throughout is kindly and genial, and 
agreeable to the moderation of nature. The characters mellow and 
improve beneath what they are brought to acknowledge as the 
chastening and elevating teachings of life. The vain young man of } 
rank learns, in middle life, to despise the chase after mere worldly | 
applause, and devotes his energies to the accomplishment 
of substantial good for his fellow-men through reeognised 
and legitimate channels. The lady mother, whose fastidious 
sense of peculiar piety necessarily leads to the patronage 
of schism, derives, with the gracious experience of true humility, 
a reasonable satisfaction in the wise provisions of a time- 
honoured establishment ; and the wealth which has come unex- 

ly and, indeed, undeservedly into the hands of a poor and 
_ orphan is shown as being prudently administered under 

e influence of an enlightened conscience and liberal instruction. 
This is quite a refreshing view of things. In one point, the author 
appears to have fallen into extravagance ; and that is, when he 
represents a disguised Jesuit as ministering in the English Church 
for two years, with the view of so undermining and disturbing the 
faith of his flock that they may be compelled to seek for peace and 
security in the only refuge from a wicked world—the bosom of the 
Roman Church. This is so improbable in every view of the matter 
as to constitute a serious blemish upon an otherwise unexception- 
able work. 

“The Woman I Loved, and the Woman who Loved Me,” isa 
history on the one hand of misplaced affection, blind passion, 
wasted sentiment ; and, on the other, of early unwavering love and 
silent fidelity. The bulk of the narrative is occupied with the 
mental and moral struggles which take place in the breast of the 

incipal victim—he can hardly be called the hero—subjected to 
ys ag blandishments of the beautiful and fascinating, but 
unworthy, object of his idolatry. It is not till after her painful 
and wretched end that his own heart, purified from the perturbing 
influence of passion, is enabled to perceive where his true happiness 
lies. The discovery is pathetically described. In this singular and 

suggestive story, the interest is almost entirely confined to the 
inner consciousness, as our German friends might say, of those who 
turn over its pages. The moral is incisive, and the lesson, though 
tempered towards the close by circumstances which appeal to our 
pity, is impressive ; and, being urged with spirit yet with modera- 
tion, both are extensively and beneficially applicable. 

The score or so of fanciful sketches, entitled “Tangles and 
Tales,” are held together by a slight thread indeed (a love story), 
but, though interwoven with the general fabric, we can scarcely pro- 
nounce the feat very skilfully performed, or the effect uniformly 
pleasing ; more time and labour than the author has evidently been 
willing to expend would be wanted to reduce to consistency such 
an originally rude and irregular mass, The compositions are, it 
need hardly be said, of different degrees of respectability and truth- 
seemingness ; and, as the scene of several is laid in foreign parts, a 
reasonable variety is secured in the characters and their surround- 
ings. Serious and pious reflections, both on the ways of Providence 
and the unforeseen effects of events upon human life, are here and 


. there interspersed, intended, no doubt, as a sort of “ wave offering” 


to the public ; but, as the merits of this class of works are chiefly 
of a negative rather than positive kind, it may be enough to add 
that there is nothing more objectionable in this tangle of tales than 
an occasional improbability, more or less glaring, upon which it is 
needless to dwell. The record of one or two mildly humorous ad- 
ventures serves to ripple the flow of events with a passing smile ; 
with which, however, let no one be deluded, for the a of this 
very heterogeneous story is, he may be assured, melancholy and 
lugubrious in an eminent degree. 

he author of “The Notting-hill Mystery ” has brought before 
us a a i chaos, in which every individual reader, as 
in the game called solitaire, is compelled to pick out his own way 
to the elucidation of the proposed puzzle. e general aspect of 
the work is that of the papers, affidavits, depositions, &c., of a case 
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prepared for the inspection of counsel, with a few marginal com- 
ments added now and then by the solicitor for the prosecution. It 
is in effect the skeleton of a story, which requires to be clothed 
in flesh and blood to secure the attraction mostly attaching to 
mysteries of even an ordinary description. To one tolerant of 
biology, to the adept in mesmerism, to the student of the laws of 
evidence, the cloudy and intricate outline of events shadowed 
forth in these leaves, may possibly present a not wholly inappro- 
priate subject for the exercise of idle ingenuity ; but, though 
numerous names are introduced, the magnetic influence of life-like 
character and a well-considered sequence of events are alike want- 
ing. That the baron is intended to figure as first villain, and that 
the very milk-and-water motives to the malevolence of Aldridge 
are too transparent not to be detected, we comprehend ; but the fact 
is, that we are neither interested in the victims of the forei 
scamp nor credulous enough to give a moment’s belief to the 
practicability of his alleged manceuvres. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Parliamentary Reform: How the Representation may be Amended 
Safely, Gradually, and Efficiently. By Frederic Hill, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Longmans.)—Thoughts upon an Extension of the Franchise. 
By Charles Babbage, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., &c. (Same Publishers.)— 
The election season has produced a great crop of pamphlets, books, 
and newspaper-letters on the franchise. Numerous are the people who 
have something to say on that much-debated but little-settled question ; 
and every sort of scheme, sensible, foolish, wild, fantastic, prosaic, or 
simply characterless, has been put forth. Mr. Frederic Hill to some 
extent throws in his lot with Mr. Disraeli, in demanding what is called 
“ lateral reform.” Ths object, he thinks, might be best dttained, first 
by admitting to the suffrage all persons paying or willing to pay the 
Income-tax, and secondly, by adopting some species of “ fancy 
suffrage ;” as, for instance, bestowing a vote on all who can show 
that they have a deposit of a certain amount in a savings-bank, or 
that they are otherwise possessed of property. He would retain 
household suffrage, adding the other qualifications to that, so 
as to include a greater number of voters; but he is equally opposed 
to universal suffrage and to a merely educational one. From Mr. 
Babbage we expected to hear a suggestion that every man or woman 
who should be clearly proved to have given an Italian organ-man, or 
a German brass-band player, into custody, should be endowed with 
the suffrage; while all who had in any way aided or comforted those 
fiends in human shape should be for ever disfranchised. However, 
his very brief pamphlet contains no allusion to the wandering min- 
strels of London, but is simply a proposal for giving a progressive 
number of votes to each individual, in proportion to the amount of 
property he possesses. We do not think either pamphlet calculated 
to do much towards the elucidation of a very difficult problem. 


Parthenia. A Drama. By Edward Booker. (Pickering.)}—We 
do not know what to make of this drama. It is printed in the form 
of blank verse, yet it does not seem to be verse of any kind at all; it 
comes from a publishing house of old repute, yet it appears to be 
hardly sense. The reader shall judge for himself. Here is a specimen 
of the blank verse :— 


«© What would you that I, Demagoras Laconias, 
Prince whose veins are filled with Sparta’s purest 
Blood, descended from the gods, because a little, 
Peevish, whimpling woman, fair and fickle ’s 
Hard at first to please, that I, Demagoras, 
Should humbly upon my kness, now cringe, now fawn 
And flatter; and where I should command, beseech, 
Implore; no, by the heavens, ’tis not in my 
Nature.” 


This is by no means a solitary or an exaggerated specimen; the 
same style runs throughout the volume. Then, the lyrics are no less 
extraordinary. For instance, an old gardener sings after this fashion : 


“ By sorrowing, toiling, caring, carping, scraping, 
Keeping, sleeping, and ill-faring, weeping, 
[Comes on creeping. 
Creeping to ’t, creeping to ’t, 
As old time comes on so helps us off; 
And thus we go, and in and out, or on and off, on and off, 
Creeping to ’t, creeping to ’t, we go, we go. 
So sings the good king’s gardener; ah, ah! 
But what matter here how our fortunes differ, 
If, as I am told, ’tis true, the last act 
On this begins the first on that ; then I say, 
Let me go laughing to’t; ah, ah! if not on this, 
On that: (ah, ah!) the good king’s gardener, though he fail 
To get so young a wife, is as good a king 
As he; (ah, ah!) but here, ah, ah! ’tis she! 
I will recant ; tis there—’tis thus 
Our fortunes differ—money, fortune (ah, ah!) buys all.” 


Here is the song of a waiting-woman :— 


**T am a shepherd’s daughter, 
And a shepherd’s son for me, 
With flocks and hcrds and swine and fowl, 
In all good company. 
And a neat little cot 
On a pleasant little plot 
Of sweet Arcady— 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, A-r-c-a-d-y.” 


That second mode of printing “ Arcady” is, we su intended 
to represent a shake, There is plenty more of the ed kind in Mr. 
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Booker’s drama; and we repeat that we do not know what to make 
of it. 

Dangers de la Question d’ Orient: Souffrances des Chrétiens. Par 
un Observateur Impartial. (Paris: E. Dentu.)—However “ impartial” 
the “Observer” to whom we are indebted for this pamphlet may be, 
he has at any rate a strong opinion against the Ottoman Government, 
and a very decided conviction that all the concessions made of late 
years in favour of the Christians have turned out a dishonest pretence. 
The condition of the Greeks, Roumains, and Sclaves, he affirms to be 
worse than ever ; and he accuses the Turks of ruling in a spirit of the 


regards as doomed to extinction; and, though he would not have any 
of the Christian monarchies go to war for the liberation of the Rayahs, 
he urges the subject on the attention of diplomatists, that the ap- 
proaching change may be facilitated, and the dangers attendant on 
that change averted. He contemplates the Greeks, Roumains, and 








| tive for the Young, founded on Fact. 


Sclaves, as forming in the future three States, which, by their inde- | 
pendence, will contribute to the peace, security, and prosperity of | 
Europe ; and he concludes by exhorting those races to look forward | 


with courage. The “ Eastern Question” is certainly ore of those 
which will one day have to be faced; but French politicians are 
generally a little impatient in urging it on the attention of Occidental 
statesmen. 


Soldiering in Sunshine and Storm. By William Douglas, Private, 
10th Royal Hussars. (Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black.) —The 
perusal of this very interesting volume is calculated to provoke an 


uncomfortable reflection. How is it that, after long service at home | 


and abroad, the author is still only a private in the 10th Hussars, 


while possessing talents that plainly qualify him to hold an infinitely | ‘ 
| Compiled and Illustrated by John E. Sowerby (Van Voorst), princi- 


better position? He himself, be it said, though he sharply criticises 
various points in military management, does not write as an ill-used 
man; on the contrary, his frame of mind is thoroughly cheerful and 
elastic, and his book is dedicated to two of his commanding officers, 
with a good feeling that is beyond question. It is, no doubt, precisely 
against such a man as William Douglas that the “system” tells 
most fatally. Fitted, in every respect of intellect, to be an officer, 


he is, except under almost impossible conditions, condemned to | 


remain undistinguished in the ranks. Nothing of this is mooted, 


however, in the present book; which gives, in the form of a series of | 


distinct papers, a “ rambling description” of the author’s experiences 
of his regiment on its march “ From India to the Crimea and Home,” 
vid the Desert, the Nile, and the Euxine, stopping at Cairo by the 
way. Some of these papers had previously appeared in All the Year 
Round and the United Service Magazine ; and the reminiscences which 
formed the subjects of them had been recalled and written “ amid 
the noise and turmoil of a barrack-room.” They are well deserving 
of praise, quite apart from the difficulty of the circumstances under 
which they were produced. Written with no small amount of literary 
skill, they give the impressions of an extremely competent observer 
on a variety of interesting subjects,— Life in India, Camp-life and 
Campaigning in the Crimea, and Military Life at Home. The article 
entitled “ Three Days at Woolmer” charmingly describes the rural 
beauties of the place referred to; and we recollect being struck with 
its graphic power when it first appeared in All the Year Round. As 
a genuine book on soldiering by a soldier, we warmly recommend 
Private William Douglas’s volume,—which is adorned, by the way, 
with a portrait of the author, who looks the very beau-ideal of a light- 
cavalry soldier. 


Children’s Gifts and Mothers’ Duties; or, a Book for Mothers. By 
Elise von Lersner. (Waters.)—Notwithstanding her very German sur- 
name, Miss (or Mrs.) von Lersner writes as if she were an English- 
woman. She composes her book specially for the benefit of English 
mothers and English babies; she reserves her right of translation ; 
and she concludes her preface with the loyal exclamation, ‘* God save 
the Queen !”’—in small capitals. The object of her treatise is to give a 
popular account of phrenology, and to impress on mothers the duty 
of examining the “bumps” on the craniums of their infants, so as 
the better to develop their good propensities and restrain their bad. 
The idea of married ladies studying the principles of Gall and 
Spurzheim, in order properly to discharge their maternal duties, is 
rather odd; and we certainly do not see how a knowledge that here 
lies the organ of Amativeness, and there the organ of Destructiveness, 
will help a mother in training baby to love its brothers and sisters, and 
to forbear from breaking the nursery playthings. But the lady with 
the German name is quite positive on the subject, and certainly it is 
a very harmless hobby. The book may amuse some people; but it is 
written in such a limp, diffuse, and feeble style, that, for our own part, 
we can make no way with it. 


Share and Share Alike; or, the Grand Principle. By Mrs, Ellis. 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—This little book is written with a view 
to meeting the requirements of the class of humble listeners who 
attend the Penny Readings lately established for the benefit of 
working people. Mrs. Ellis has found by experience that what is 
mainly wanted is something terse, definite, practical, and enter- 
taining. In story-writing, the allegorical style, when not too much 
involved, is always popular; so, in the present story—the aim of 
which is to reconcile the poorer orders to inequalities of condition in 
the several grades of society—we find such names as “ the village of 
Grumbleton,” “the parish of Discontent,” William Wait, Molly Muddle, 
Lucy Limp, Walter Worthy, &c., after the fashion of the “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ The story appears to us too childish for any but very 
young readers; but Mrs. Ellis says she has found it successful, and we 
defer to her better judgment. 


Waterloo: a Lay of Jubilee for June 18th, A.D. 1815. (Bell & 
Daldy.)—We have here a blank verse poem on the great battle which 
closed the war with revolutionary France, and sealed the fate of Napo- 
leon. The present year, inasmuch as it completes the half century of 
peace with our gallant neighbour and sometime foe, was a very appro- 
priate one in which to publish such a poem; unless, indeed, it be 
thought unadvisable to revive painful and rankling memories by the 


powerful aid of verse. On purely literary grounds, moreover, we are 
doubtful whether a mere description of a modern battle, following 
all the movements of the armies and all the incidents of the 
field, as we are already familiar with them in prose histories, 
is a well-chosen subject for a poem. It is true that the 
ancients described battles with great effect; but the whole 
tone of men’s minds was different then from what it is now, 
and in the finest examples there was always an admixture of the 
supernatural and the ideal. Still, we must admit that the poem before 
us is one of the best modern instances of this style of poetry that we 


most barbarous tyranny. Such an anomaly in modern Europe he | can remember. The really heroic character of the struggle is well 


brought out, and the details are managed with considerable skill and 
judgment, though the nature of the subject unavoidably leads at times 
to a somewhat stiff and prosaical character in the verse. 


Childhood in India; or, English Children in the East: a Narra- 
By the Wife of an Officer late 
of H. M. Service. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—The story bearing 
this title embodies the experiences of a family who were in India 
during the mutiny. It is well done, and will give its young readers a 
very vivid impression of the events of the awful period to which it 
refers. 

We have also received Legal Forms for Corsmon Use, being Two 
Hundred Precedents, with Introductions and Notes, by James Walter 
Smith, Esq., LL.D. (Effingham Wilson), Third Thousand ;—De Bello 
Gallico, Lib. II. & III., and Virgil’s A/neid, Lib. V., with Notes and 
Vocabulary, forming two parts of Dr. Kenny’s series of “ Classics for 
Beginners ” (Longmans) ;—Vol. VII. of the new edition of Mr. Meri- 
vale’s History of the Romans under the Empire (Same Publishers) ;— 
An Illustrated Key to the Natural Orders of British Wild Flowers, 


pally selected from Professor Babington’s “ Manual of British Botany ;” 
—and the August Number of the Colonial Church Chronicle, Mis- 
sionary Journal, and Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter (Rivingtons). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A story has been in circulation these last few days which we 
shali do no harm if we narrate to our readers. The matter has been a 
subject of earnest comment in certain literary and political circles, 
and before long will doubtless lead to much newspaper criticism. It 
appears that in 1862, when the French were preparing for a Paris 
Exhibition, Mr. Maw, F.S.A., the famous manufacturer of encaustic 
tiles at Broseley, Shropshire, submitted a novel design for an exhibi- 
tion building to the Paris Commissioners. Hearing no more of the 
matter, and with some little private complaint concerning the want of 
courtesy in not returning the designs, or at least acknowledging their 
receipt, Mr. Maw dismissed the subject from his mind. Recently, 
however, some particulars of the 1867 Paris Exhibition reached 
Mr. Maw, when, to his surprise, he saw his design of 1862 put for- 
ward as the Commissioners’ own! As the International Copyright 
Law agreed upon by the two countries does not allow any underhand 
work of this kind, Mr. Maw wrote a polite letter to the French 
officials, informing them of the circumstance, and giving them 
an opportunity of apologising and making the necessary amends, 
To this, however, a shuflling answer was returned, which 
gave Mr. Maw no other alternative but at once taking vigorous 
measures for the protection of his undoubted rights. Our Minister, 
Lord Cowley, is much interested in this copyright dispute, and, we 
understand, takes Mr. Maw’s part with considerable warmth. A care- 
fully drawn up statement of the case is being prepared by the com- 
plainant, and eminent counsel are about to be employed in Paris to 
condact the case. In the French capital, we believe, L’ Avenir Futur 
has taken the matter up, stoutly defending the Englishman whose 
rights have been invaded. The law in force in the two countries for 
the protection of designs, published and unpublished, is somewhat 
different from that which defines literary copyright; but the enact- 
ments agreed upon are so clear and definite upon a simple question of 
this kind, that we are at a loss to understand why the Commissioners 
should hesitate for a moment to acknowledge Mr. Maw’s right to his 
own design. Should the affair come before a law court, we may ex- 
pect an interesting discussion on the great question of International 
Copyright Law; but this will be from the position of the disputants 
more than from the nature of the dispute, which is really no other 
than an ordinary case of damages resuliing from improper appro- 
priation. 

Some curious particulars of the sale of popular works in the United 
States have just come to hand, which we cannot withhold from our 


| readers. ‘“ About thirty-five years ago,’ says our informant, “a 


new town was settled far away in Lilinois, on the south-western shore 
of Lake Michigan. Since that period, its population has nearly 
doubled every four years, until the young settlement has now become 
the chief commercial emporium of the North-West. Of course, I allude 
to Chicago, for no other city in the world answers to such a descrip- 
tion. In that city is a book-house which fairly rivals anything that 
can be seen in the Atlantic States. Its proprietors, Messrs. 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., with no impropriety advertise their establishment as a 
‘ Palace of Books.’ Every one knows how annoying it is regularly to 
find his bookseller ‘just out’ of the particular work needed for im- 
mediate use. By the employment of a large capital, and by securing 
the most careful attention to the state of the supply of books, Messrs. 
Griggs & Co. are seldom obliged to make their customers wait for 


_ apy work that is tolerably: well-known; and, by the most friendly 
_ relations with eastern publishers, they are constantly supplied 


with all the valuable issues of current literature. To give some 
idea of the immense business of the firm, we may mention 


' the sale of 1,500 sets of Appleton’s new ‘ American Cyclopmdia’ 


—making nearly 30,000 volames—and this ‘in war time’ and at 
war prices. Of the great ‘Cyclopedia Britannica,’ they have sold 
200 sets, worth $150 each.. Of ‘Enoch Arden,’ Tennyson's last 
poem, the sales have reached 10,00C copies—an almost unprecedented 
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poetical work. In school-books their business is almost beyond 

poeta We were shown one order, sent on the 25th of May to 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman, & Co., of New York, for 185,560 copies of 
yarious educational publications of that house.” : 

One of the many rumours at present in circulation about Abd-el- 
Kader is to the effect that the Arab chieftain has written a novel, 
which will be published in Paris during the author’s stay there. I¢ 
is farther said that the distinguished visitor is an excellent story- 
teller, and has such a fund of imagination that a lively, and certainly 
a fresh, book may be looked forward to by readers. 

Mr. Francis Fry, F.S.A., of Bristol, writes to us to say that we were 
in error in announcing that he intends to reproduce the five folio Bibles, 
and also in describing Tyndale’s Testament as being printed in the 
Mazarine type, the type, on the contrary, being very small. He has, 
however (as we mentioned in our impression of July 29th), just pro- 
duced a remarkable facsimile of the first New Testament printed 
in the English language (Worms, 1525 or 1526), with an Introduction 
by himself. The translation is that of William Tyndale, and it is a 
work of very great interest to the antiquarian—the more so that only 
one copy of the first edition is known to exist. A leaf of this fac- 
Bimile is before us. It is indeed wonderfully like an old book, the 
very paper (which has been manufactured expressly for the purpose, 
and hand-made) having been imitated with extraordinary exactness. 
Mr. Fry says he has checked every line with such care that he believes 
not a single incorrect letter will be found. 

Edmund Ruffin, the man who fired the first gun on Fort Sumter, 
and who last June committed suicide, preferring, as the memorandum 
he left behind him said, “death to living under the United States 
Government,” was a popular editor in the Southern States. For 
many years he conducted the Farmers’ Register, which ranked as the 
ablest agricultural paper in the country,and he was a regular contributor 
to the American Farmer, the Southern Planter, and other journals of 
the same class. He was also the author of numerous essays, lectures, 
and scientific papers, which have been published in volumes from time 
to time. Ruffin was seventy-four years old at the time of his self- 
murder, and was spoken of throughout America as “the father of 
secession in Virginia.” Long previous to the revolt of the Southern 
States, however, Ruffin was noted in another way ;—he had an extra- 
ordinary antipathy to the banks, and took every occasion to publish 
his dislike to the system. He had some of the caustic opinions about 
' them, as expressed by Jefferson, Randolph of Roanoke, and other 
Southern Conservatives of the old school, stereotyped on blocks, and 

on thousands of bank-notes, which he would put into circu- 
with their own characters figured in no complimentary terms 
upon their backs. 

It is rumoured in Paternoster-row that a suggestion has been 
started amongst the publishers of London to “invite Mr. Panizzi to a 
valedictory dinner,” prior to bis retirement from the office of rrincipal 
librarian to the British Museum. 

The statement that Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son were about to 
issue the new sporting paper, the Sportsman, at present so pro- 
minently advertised on London and suburban hoardings, has been 
contradicted. It isa Mr. James Smith, of turf and sporting notoriety, 
who issues the paper. The first number will be published to-day, and 
it is to appear twice a week, on Saturdays and Tuesdays; the price 
one penny. 

Mr. Trisner, in his last American and Oriental Literary Record, 

resents his readers with a “ contribution towards a Bibliography of 
te Literature in 1865,” the excitement of the recent Dante 
Festival in Italy having affected the publishers of Florence, Venice, 
Pisa, and Milan, in a manner very similar to that which marked the 
mania for Shakespeare during the period of our own disastrous 
Shakespeare celebration,—only that the Italian festival was a delight- 
fully harmonious affair, indulged in by all classes, and our own was 
was little short of a national disgrace. 

The editor of the Soldiers’ Friend,*published in New York, a Mr. 
W. O. Bourne, offers premiums, amounting to $500, for the four best 
specimens of penmanship, by “left-armed soldiers of the Union.” 
Any man who has lost his right arm in the service may compete. 
He may write an original or selected article upon a patriotic theme, 
and he must write not less than two nor more than seven pages upon 
fine letter-paper of ordinary size, leaving an inch margin at the sides, 
top, and bottom of the paper. The writer must also give his name in 
fall; his regiment, company, and rank; the list of battles in which 
he was engaged ; the place where he lost his arm, and his post-office 
address. If enough specimens are forwarded, they will be exhibited, 
and the proceeds, if sufficient, will be devoted to the publication of a 
memorial volume, containing the essays, with a list of the contri- 
butors,—and a copy will be sent to each contributor. The MSS. 
must be sent in on or before the 1st of October next. On the Com- 
mittee of Award are Governor Fenton, of New York, William Cullen 
Bryant, George William Curtis, and other American celebrities. 

French journalists certainly surpass our own in their annource- 
ments of startling discoveries of lost manuscripts by great authors, 
secret drawers with love-letters by unfortunate queens, pots of Roman 
and Greek coins, and Pompeian excavations. Very recently, parti- 
culars of a Pompeian theatre, with the interior of a rich man’s house— 
the guests at table, and the viands in the dishes—have gone the 
rounds of our own as well as the Continental press. A well-informed 
correspondent, however, contradicts these assertions as follows :— 
* The notices of certain remarkable discoveries lately made at Pompeii, 
with a Temple of Juno, in which were discovered 300 skeletons, 
chiefly of children’ and women, with a vast amount of valuable orna- 
ments in bronze jewellery, &c., are, I can assure you, on the authority 
of the person best able to speak on the subject—Cavaliere Fiorelli, the 
director of the National Museum at Naples, and of the excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii—pure inventions, mere French canards. 


Indeed, the excavations have been suspended at the latter place since | 


I = oe - end of coals iy pag want of funds.” 

work so long announ as in preparation ex-President 
Buchanan will, it is said, be published in a few +16 ty A the Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., of New York. During the period of the recent re- 





bellion, ex-President Buchanan was looked upon as little better than 
a quiet agent of the South by the people of the North. He seeks in 
the present work to remove that political stigma which, ever since he 
left the White House at Washington, has driven him from society, and 
made his name despised. It appears that the ex-President was afraid to 
leave the country, on account of what might be said as to his reasons 
for so doing. 

The last of Mr. Murray’s catalogue of announcements in- 
form us that he has the following new books in preparation :— Media, 
Babylonia, and Persia; their History, Geography, and Antiquities,” 
being the concluding volumes of * The Five Ancient Monarchies of the 
East,” by the Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History at Oxford, with illustrations, 2 vols.; “The Student’s 
Manual of Old Testament History, from the Creation to the Return 
of the Jews from Captivity, and the close of the Old Testament 
Canon,” edited by Dr. William Smith (the object of this work is to 
present in a continuous narrative, and in a form adapted for schools and 
colleges, much of the information contained in the larger work, the 
“Dictionary of the Bible”); “The Student’s Manual of New Testa- 
ment History,” edited by the same; “The Student’s Blackstone,” a 
systematic abridgement of Sir W. Blackstone’s Commentaries, adapted 
to the present state of the law, by Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.D.; 
** Handbook for Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the Lake District ;” 
Vol. III. of the “ New History of Painting in Italy,” by Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with illustrations; “ Buttman’s Catalogue 
of Irregular Greek Verbs,” third edition, with notes, and revised by 
the Rev. Ed. Venables; “A Small Book of Mythology for Schools,” 
edited by William Smith, LL.D., with illustrations; “‘A Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, comprising the History, Institutions, Archzeo- 
logy, Geograpby,.and Biography of the Christian Church, from the Times 
of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne,” edited by Dr. William 
Smith, with illustrations; “ The Student’s Manual of Modern Geo- 
graphy,” by the Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A., with maps, and illustrations; 
post 8vo.; a new edition of the “Handbook for Turkey, Con- 
stantinople, Asia Minor, &c.;” “The Agamemnon of Aischylus and 
the Bacchanals of Euripides, together with passages from the Lyric 
and later Dramatic Poets of Greece,” translated by Henry Hart 
Milman, D.D., with classic illustrations ; “The Harvest of the Sea,” 
a contribution to the Natural and Economic History of the British 
Food Fishes, with Sketches of the Fisheries and the Fisher-Folk, 
by James G. Bertram, with illustrations from the antique; “ Studies 
of the Music of Many Nations,’ including the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, by H. F. Chorley; 
Tom Taylor’s and Charles W. Franks’s “ Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” more complete than any yet pub- 
lished, with notes of their present owners and localities, and illustra- 
tions; and Dr. Rennie’s “ Peking and the Pekingese, during the 
First Year of the British Embassy at Peking,’ 2 vols. It will be 
seen from this list that Dr. William Smith has his hands very full of 
literary enterprise at the present moment. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT promise a new novel by Mr. Lewis 
Hough, entitled ‘* William Bathurst,” in the usual 3 vols.; also, “A 
Life in a Love,” a novel by Mrs. Wynne, in 2 vols. 

Messrs. MacmiLtan & Co. announce for early publication, “ An 
Attempt to Ascertain the State of Chaucer’s Works as they were Left 
at his Death, with some Notices of their Subsequent History,” by 
Henry Bradshaw, of King’s College and the University Library, 
Cambridge ; uniform with “ Arnold’s Essays,” “ Essays on Art,” by 
Francis Turner Palgrave, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. The 
work will include essays on Mulready, Dyce, Holman Hunt, Herbert, 
Poetry, Prose, and Sensationalism in Art, Sculpture in England, the 
Albert Cross, &c.—papers that have appeared from time to time in 
magazines and journals to which Mr. Palgrave contributes. The 
snecess which has attended this gentleman’s “Golden Treasury” 
Selection from our Poets will probably lend some interest to the 
republication now announced. Mr. Henry Bradshaw, formerly an 
earnest student in the early literature of Ireland, has latterly been 
directing his attention to old English MSS. preserved in King’s 
College Library and other public depositories. 

Messrs. JoHN Maxwe wt & Co.’s announcements for autumn include 
a new novel by Miss Braddon, “ Sir Jasper’s Tenant” (3 vols.) ; and a 
novel by Mr. Hazlitt, “ Sophy Laurie” (3 vols.) ; “ Streets of the 
World” (1 vol.), by George Augustus Sala; “ Royal Favourites,” 
Sutherland Menzies (2 vols., demy 8vo.) ; “‘ The Queen’s Messenger,” 
by Major H. Byng Hall ; *‘ The Hidden Sin” (3 vols.), reprinted from 
the Day of Rest; * Woman all the World over” (2 vols.); a new 
novel by Mrs. Bird, “ The Fate of Thorsghyll” (3 vols.) ; “ Auto- 
biography of an Actor,” edited by W. H. Hillyard, M.D. (2 vols.) ; 
** David Chantrey,” a novel by W. G. Wills, author of “‘ The Wife’s 
Evidence,” reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine; “Who is the 
Heir?” by Mortimer Collins (2 vols.) ; “ Autobiography of an Italian 
Detective” (2 vols.) ; a new boys’ book, “ Paul Peabody,” by Percy 
B. St. John; and “ Jerusalem as it is,” by Albert Rhodes, late Consul 
at Jerusalem (1 vol.). Also, cheap editions of “Paid in Full,’ by 
H. J. Byron; “ Eccentric Personages,” by W. Russell, LL.D.; and 
** The Baddington Peerage,” by George Augustus Sala. 

Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co. have in preparation a novel in 
three volumes, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, widow of the late editor of the 
Atheneum ; a narrative of personal adventure, entitled ‘“ The Soldier 
of Three Queens,” by Captain Henderson; and a third edition of the 
well-known translation of the Greek Pastoral Poets, by Dr. M. J. 
Chapman, of Albemarle-street. 

Hacuette & Co., of Paris, announce a work by Charles de Moiiy, 
called “ Les Jeunes Ombres,” the subjects of which are those writers 
who have been carried off by premature death, such as Alfred de 
Musset, Hegesippe Moreau, Hippolyte Rigault, Henri Miirger, &c. 

“Les Mondes Imaginaires, et les Mondes Réels,” is the title of a 
work by M. Flammarion, published by Dipier & Co., describing an 
imaginary voyage in the sky, and reviewing the different human 
theories as to the inhabitants of the stars. It has been brought out 
in consequence of the success of the author’s former work, ‘‘ La Plu- 

ralité des Mondes Habités.” 
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